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The Measure of a Town 


The modernity and importance of a town or city 
may be judged rather accurately by the extent and 
character of its automobile registrations. 


A locality low in registrations is either financially 
weak or lacking in enterprise. 


A locality high in registrations of high-priced 
passenger cars is a residential district inhabited by 
people of means. 


A locality high in registrations of low and medium 
priced passenger cars is a territory of strictly utility 
activity. 


A locality high in truck registrations and with 
average proportions of low, medium and high- 
priced passenger cars is a modern industrial and 
mercantile community. 


Since, as statistics prove, automobile registrations 
constitute a reliable guide to the importance of a 
locality and hence its BANKING BUSINESS, is 
it not obvious that a sure means to increase bank- 
ing profits is to assist in the economical and 
efficient development of its motor transportation 
facilities? 


We live today in a world on wheels. The com- 
munity that still depends on superseded methods 
of transporting goods and people is behind the 
times and decadent. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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HE Panama Canal has moved the Pacific 

Coast eastward, as to freights, to a point 
somewhere between Toledo and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Measured by freight costs on raw materials, 
San Francisco is closer to Europe than many 
eastern factories, including, perhaps,your own, 
and from San Francisco the markets and raw 
material supplies of the world are directly 
available by cheap water transportation to 
Asia, Europe, South America, Mexico and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 


Measured by freight costs again, San Fran- 
cisco is closer to every city on the Atlantic Sea- 
board than many Mississippi River factories, 
and approximately as close as they are to Pitts- 
burgh and other interior cities. 


San Francisco’s true relation to the markets and materials of 
the world is indicated by this reproduction of 

the famous ‘Butterfly Map’’ designed 
and copyrighted by Bernard 
J.S. Cabill, F.R.G.S. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
MOVES fo CLEVELAN Dy 


Get This Report 

We might multiply these instances. A better 
procedure is to furnish you with a specific re- 
port on conditions regarding your own man- 
ufacturing opportunities in the 1000 square 
miles of San Francisco Bay’s Industrial Dis- 
trict. This we will gladly do at your request, 
both as regards the immediate and growing 
market of nine million people best reached 
from San Francisco, and eastern and foreign 
markets and raw material supplies. 

Californians Inc.,a non-profit organization 
of citizens and institutions interested in the 
sound development of the State, is now able 
to offer you this service. We desire to attract 
only such industries as may most profitably 
come here. Yours may be among them.Address: 


Have your secretary fill in and mail this coupon 





Send me specific infor- 
mation about my op- 





Francisco Bay Industrial 


Orn 





ans Inc: 


cHeadquarters 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















District. 140 MONTGOMERY ST., ROOM 820 
NAME FIRM NAME. 
ADDRESS Our product is. 
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Business Hasn’t Lost F aith 


in Coolidge 


ence to the business outlook the 
word is used in a dual sense, 
covering both the general attitude of 
mind toward conditions and develop- 


ments and the opinion or judgment 
which is the outgrowth of such an 
attitude—always plays a powerful 
part in shaping the course of business. 
Recently, it must be admitted, the 
dust-filled political atmosphere of 
Washington has dulled the spirit of 
confidence, and but for the courage 
which business is able to draw from 
the known state of finance and in- 
dustry and transportation and com- 
merce there might have been a lapse 
into uncertainty. 

While courage lasts there is always 
the probability of a general return to 
full confidence in the future. 

It should be profitable at this time, 
therefore, to look searchingly into the 
condition of things to determine 
sources of confidence and sources of 
uncertainty. 

Uppermost in the minds of those 
who regard the future with growing 
doubt is the befogged political situa- 
tion. Whereas, they argue, before 
the oil investigation became a daily 
feature of sensationalism and irre- 
sponsible rumor-mongering it was 
almost a foregone conclusion that the 
nation would “Keep Coolidge” in the 
White House, there is now no suc 
assurance. Almost daily, however. 
the calm deliberateness of the move- 
ments of the Chief Executive and his 
steadfast refusal to be stampeded for 
the sake of political expediency have 
been thrown into sharper contrast 
with the flounderings of fame-seeking 
scandal-mongers. With the peak of 
sensationalism reached and passed, 
isn’t the verdict likely to be that Pres- 
ident Coolidge stands clear and clean 
above the work of defamation ? When 
the spell of scandal breaks and the 
revulsion of popular feeling comes, 
won’t the man who maintained the 
dignity of his high office in the midst 


G ec to the bain with refer- 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


of the mud-slinging be turned to with 
greater confidence than ever? 

Business has not lost faith in 
Coolidge. 

For the Mellon tax plan there is 
the growing hope that the President’s 
stand for no nullifying compromises 
will result in a practical rewriting of 
the measure in the Senate where the 
finance committe, it is reported, will 
likely fix the maximum surtax at 30 
per cent. instead of the 37% per cent. 
voted by the House. 

Other factors of uncertainty which 
may account for hesitancy but which 
actually count for little in the bal- 
ance of sentiment may be expressed 
briefly as Europe, the Northwest, and 
the cotton goods market. Definitely 
helpful reparations announcements 
are momentarily expected; Congress 
has before it measures framed to aid 
the depressed wheat-raising agricul- 
tural districts; and the reluctant buy- 
ing of retail dry goods merchants is 
at bottom more to be desired than 
large forward speculative buying. 
The difficulty that lies in this latter 
condition is that the burden of carry- 
ing stocks is being shifted to the 
manufacturer contrary to long-estab- 
lished custom. 

The sound fundamentals which 
impart courage to those who perhaps 
lack the outspoken confidence of a 

7918 


1919 1920 
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few weeks ago are to be found in full 
employment at high wages, the well- 
bulwarked financial condition, grati- 
fying domestic trade figures and the 
continuance of a high volume of rail- 
road traffic. 

Building construction, automo- 
bile manufacturing, steel and allied 
trades, the oil industry, and the rail- 
roads reveal particularly encouraging 
evidences of strength, and improving 
conditions have lately been noted in 
sugar, copper, rubber and _ leather. 
Taking industry as a whole, the 
points of strength outnumber the 
points where conditions are not 
entirely good, and the points of 
weakness are few and are so 
evidently of such long standing 
that changes are likely to be for the 
better. On the same day that a large 
copper producer passed its dividend, 
an important steel company resumed 
payments and a large oil concern in- 
creased its distribution. 

Specific figures, applying of 
course, to activities a month or so 
ago, show building construction 
contracts running 24 per cent. 
ahead of a year ago, wholesale 
trade 5 per cent. above the com- 
puted trend of past years, chain- 
store sales 10 to 12 per cent. larger 
than a year ago, and freight 

(Continued on page 716) 
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The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” shows the trend of wages of 
factory workers in the State of New York, compared with the cost of living in the 
United States, as reported by Bradstreet’s. 








“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The editorials in this issue were written by the edstor 
of “Forbes’ while on an extensive tour of the South 
for the purpose of studying business conditions in that 
section of the country. 


One question often asked through the South is: “Is 
the present show of business activity and prosperity 
largely engineered for political purposes?” Frankly, 
there is rather widespread suspicion that things are not as 

rosy as they are represented. Par- 


HOW THE ticularly is it suspected that the 
SOUTH : . 

FEELS ABOUT stock market is being bolstered up 
BUSINESS | by influential Republican interests. 


This being the frame of mind found 
in many sections of the South, it is natural that hesitancy 
characterizes operations. The financial district has been 
told and retold that the textile industry in the Carolinas, 
for example, has been doing far better than in New Eng- 
land, and that mill¢ here have been running as a rule on 
full time. This is not in accordance with the facts. 
Southern cotton mills are not going at full speed. 

There is a moderate surplus of labor in the South, 
although not more than would have been regarded as 
normal in pre-war days. Business, taken by and large, 
is of good, but not by any means record-breaking volume. 
Events in the leading centers of the country and especially 
in Wall Street, are being watched closely for cues. For 
my part, I have been preaching the gospel of rational 
optimism. 


* * * 

To get the hop on the other fellows, hop. 
* * * 

Fear often is fathered by guilt. 
* ¢ * 

Shirkers shrink. 
* * * 


Florida and other Southern resorts have more visitors 
than ever before. And it is the general testimony that 
they are spending more freely. At place after place the 
same tale is told: every hotel is full and turning people 

away daily. And the visitors cer- 


MORE tainly look and act as if they were 
nel prosperous. The fact is that the 
BEFORE greatest demand is for accommoda- 


tions at the most expensive resorts 
and the most expensive hotels. Second-rate things are 
not wanted—except that there are an unprecedented 
number of automobile campers who seem to count their 
pennies carefully. Judging by the tourist crop and the 
tourists’ ways, prosperity is more pronounced in the 
the United States to-day than ever before. Is this the 
real explanation? Or are these conditions simply a reflex 
of the less thrifty and economical habits of the present 
generation? Or do they reflect both? Probably. 


Absentee capitalism has bad enough results at the best. 
The results are worse when the representative or repre. 
sentatives of the absentee capitalist owners cannot take 
a freeman’s part in the life of the local community. Take 

the case of the United States Stee] 


MUZZLING Corporation. It has a big plant, 
EXECUTIVES ; 

HAS BAD the Tennessee Coal & Iron, at Bir- 
RESULTS mingham, Alabama. As in the case 


of other presidents of subsidiary 
establishments of the Steel Corporation, the local head is 
not free to take the same part in the life of the community 
as other business leaders are. I was not at all astonished, 
knowing Judge Gary’s ideas about muzzling everybody 
connected with the Corporation, to learn from Birming- 
ham newspaper men that the Steel Corporation’s local 
president refused to see them and discuss matters of 
community or public interest or to act towards them the 
same as responsible local employers and executives. 

It is becoming so ¢ommon for New York and other 
large city interests to own plants in other places, including 
plants “vested with a public interest,” that this question 
of whom to have at the head of such local absentee-owned 
concerns is one of increasing moment. Surely the capital- 
istic powers behind such chains of plants ought to select 
as local chief executives men in whom they have confi- 
dence, men whom they could safely entrust with a large 
measure of freedom and responsibility and discretion. 
Such executives clearly should not be muzzled. They 
should be permitted, even encouraged, to become part and 
parcel of the local community, enjoying the same rights 
as other business men. The way for any absentee-owned 
corporation to get on friendly, intimate, sociable terms 
with a community surely is not to muzzle the chief execu- 
tive located in that community. 

Besides, the muzzling savors too much of an autocracy 
of a day now past. It is high time to abolish it—in the 
interest of the public, in the interest of capital itself, in 
the interest of communities dominated by absentee capital- 


ism. 
x * * 


Drive yourself. Lead others. 


* * * 
To qualify to give orders, first learn to order yourself. 
* * * 


Keep your eye on the summit ; but, meanwhile, pick your 
steps. ; 

* *« * 
Aspire—and perspire. 


* * * 


It #s human to repeat. Watch, therefore, what you 


Start. 
2 *£ « 


Our influence ts determined by our outgivings. 
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This editorial, sent from the South, is intended as much 
as a personal message to the members of “Forbes” staff 
as it is to readers: At every city and town I have visited 
men—and women—have come forward and expressed ap- 
preciation and gratitude to “Forbes,” 


READERS for what it has done for them. At 
EXPRESS rt : . 

APPRECIATION Winston-Salem, for instance, the 
OF “FORBES” gentleman who presided over the 


Chamber of Commerce gathering 
told the audience that one man told him he had three 
dollars for every one he would have had had he not been 
a reader of this publication—the red flags waved by us 
early in 1920 saved him from grave losses. At Memphis, 
I think it was, one youngish man declared he owed his 
advancement in the world to reading “Forbes.” Until he 
read it he was a sort of drifter, without any fixed or 
strong ambition. Now he is full of enthusiasm, energy, 
ambition—and happiness. At one meeting in Atlanta a 
man came and introduced himself as a “Hill Billy,” saying 
he had traveled many miles to meet a “Forbes” man, so 
much had the magazine meant to him. Several others 
told of having come forty or fifty miles on the same mis- 
sion. The wife of a leading business man in Spray, 
North Carolina, said she had read the magazine from its 
inception and had derived more benefit from it than 
from any other publication she has ever read. 

Such expressions make us feel that our earnest efforts 
are deeply worth while. Also, that we must do very 
much better as we learn more ourselves and extend our 
field of service. 

x *k * 


Winning could well be spelled w-o-r-k. 
* * * 

Here is an unprejudiced account of Southern views on 
Presidential possibilities: McAdoo has been badly hurt 
by oil disclosures, not because of condemnation of any- 
thing he did but because of the mere fact that his name 

was dragged in and the revelation 


PRESIDENTIAL made that he was receiving fees so 
anne fat as to make him in the eyes of 
THE SOUTH many Democrats a “bloated capital- 


ist.” Senator Reed has a number of 
tremendously ardent supporters, but he has a larger num- 
ber of opponents because of his bitter fight with Woodrow 
Wilson, whose name is revered through a very wide part 


William Phillips, 
Massachusetts, now Under Sec- 
retary of State, who has been 
nominated by President Coolidge 
to be Ambassador to Belgium. 
He succeeds Ambassador Henry 
P. Fletcher, who goes to Rome. 


(Right) Sir Esme Howard, well 

known Englishman, new Ambas- 

sador to the United States, suc- 

ceeding Sir Auckland Geddes, 

who has returned to his home in 
England. 










of 


© Keystone 


of the South. A Josephus Daniels boom, or boomlet, has 
not spread far. Senator Underwood is the favorite among 
the majority of Southern business men, but he is not the 
idol of the more radical element of the working classes. 
Even so, he leads the Democratic field at the moment. 

It is accepted as certain that President Coolidge will be 
the Republican standard-bearer—Senator Hiram Johnson 
excites extremely little interest. The prevailing sentiment 
is that had there not been the interminable oil scandal, 
President Coolidge’s victory was a foregone conclusion. 
Now, however, Southerners feel that they have a rather 
good chance of winning if a candidate generally acceptable 
to the various wings of the Party be chosen when the 
convention meets in New York. 


So there you are. 
k * * 


He will do well who has the will. 
* * * 


Riding in broad daylight through cotton mill villages 
in the South I noticed that many electric lights were burn- 
ing on porches and in rooms. Puzzled, I asked the rea- 
son. “Oh, the workers get their light free, and don’t 

care how much they waste, seeing it 


WHY doesn’t come out of their pockets,” 
THESE 

ae was the reply. How many of us 
WERE LIT have a similarly squint way of look- 


ing at things? How many em- 
ployees figure that it doesn’t matter how much time or 
material they waste and destroy, so long as the boss doesn’t 
find it out? And how many employers are ready to take 
advantages of certain classes of workers simply because 
these workers are unorganized and not in a position to 
fight back? For example, I was assured, in tones of deep 
satisfaction, at various places in the South that labor there 
was “very cheap.” I hardly think I was approved of when 
I asked in public addresses whether labor might not be too 
cheap, whether employers might not be taking advantage 
of the defenceless state of common laborers. 

What do all our labor, all our social, all our economic 
problems simmer down to? Just this, do they not? Do 
unto others as you would be done by. Wasters of electric 
lights and underpayers of workers are equally short- 
sighted, equally blameworthy. “For all these things ye 
shall one day give an account.” 




































THOMAS H. ROSSBOTTOM 


Former general manager of the United States Lines, 
who has taken over the post of managing director of 
the Lines. He succeeds W. J. Love 


“You cannot be expected to know anything about how 
to handle colored people,” I was told oftener than once 
during my travels in the South when I ventured the 
thought that the only way to treat colored people was to 

try to raise their educational status, 


HANDLING to try to bring home to them the 
oe dignity of labor, and to give them 
UCCESSFULLY a fair and square deal all around. 


But when I reached North Carolina 
I was told and shown with pride what was being done 
there on behalf of the colored folks. The ideas and 
practices in this State are exactly in harmony with what 
you and I would regard as justice and wisdom. The best 
of schools are provided for colored children. Leading 
employers go to much pains to provide the right kind of 
homes for their colored workers—even though, unhap- 
pily, few of these colored workers appear to take pride in 
beautifying their homes. Whenever, in speechifying, I 
touched on the negro question, the burden of my argu- 
ment was: “Nothing is ever settled until it is settled 
right.” 

This thought I offered Southern employers: America’s 
immigration doors are little likely to be opened any wider 
during coming years—whatever changes may be made 
promise to be in the opposite direction. Therefore, we 
cannot count upon as heavy an inflow as formerly of 
immigrant laborers. Consequently, the demand for low- 
priced colored labor is certain to become keener. Does 
is not, therefore, behoove the South to so treat its native 
laborers that they will not migrate to the North in ever- 
increasing numbers? 

Here, as in other walks of life, those who take undue 
advantage are likely to find themselves one day at a grave 
disadvantage—as they deserve. 

Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. 


* * * 
Ambition plus application equals achievement. 
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No tree ever yet reached heaven. Does Henry Forg 
realize this? One is disposed to doubt it after Visiting 
city after city throughout the South and seeing monster 
plant after monster plant being erected by Ford for the 

assembling and distributing of 4 


WILL THE greater and still greater number of 
FORD TREE - . 

REACH automobiles. Will the Ford octopus 
HEAVEN? one day become too big to handle? 


Will it become unmanageable? Wij] 
it become ungovernable? Will it one day turn ’round and 
rend its creators? Will it grow and grow until it topples 
over? Has either Henry Ford or his son, Edsel Ford, 
brains enough and strength enough and vitality enough to 
infuse and to keep on infusing efficient management into 
such a dinosaur? 

Ford is attempting more than any man ever before at- 
tempted. No business enterprise ever spread out as he is 
spreading out his. Ten thousand automobiles every day! 
It staggers the mind. And then he aspires to dominate 
the whole tractor field. And he has started to ship his 
more expensive cars right and left to dealers, whether they 
want them or not, I am told. They simply have to take 
and pay for whatever Ford cares to ship them, dealers 
complain. There never was a greater business autocrat 
than Henry Ford. His much-discussed bid for Muscle 
Shoals, it is complained in Alabama, stipulates that he 
shall forever be placed beyond regulation by the consti- 
tuted authorities. 

One would have more confidence in the Ford colossus 
were it less of a one-man affair. Ford has demonstrated 
again and again that he will not tolerate the continued 
presence of other big men in his organization. Whenever 
a really big head shows itself within the organization, off 
it goes. 

Some intimate friend should whisper to Henry that no 
tree ever quite reaches heaven. 


* * * 
New sdeas help you to renew your youth. 
* * * 
The right kind are kind. 
* * * 


I played golf the other day with Bobbie Jones, the cham- 
pion of America. I noticed that he steps up to the ball 
and, without any fuss or flourishing, hits it hard and 


straight. So many players go through a lot of palaver 

before they get down to hitting the 
HOW ball. They are strong on showy 
yey JONES antics, but weak in results. The 
THE GAME champion is not out to make an im- 


pression on the gallery. He doesn’t 
play to the gallery at all. He plays straight for the hole, 
for his goal. How many of us, in other walks of life, 
could learn a useful lesson from this? May I add, how- 
ever, that even the United States open champion can and 
does make mistakes. So don’t easily become discouraged. 
Bobby Jones tried several times before he finally landed 
the championship trophy. 

* * * 


Open your eyes more, your mouth less. 
* * * 


Neither be smart nor make others. 
x * * 


Help or you will go hungry. 
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No, Sir! You can’t keep him in bed when he hears the band 
coming down the street 









t 


And let me tell you—he can wave a flag and cheer with 
the best of ’em and— 
























Then back to bed until the next parade 
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Newspapers on “Forbes” Editor’s Tour Through South | 





of investigation through the South. The fol- 

lowing are brief extracts of newspaper clip- 
pings and reports which have come to hand dealing 
with the tour: 


Tc Editor of “Forbes” is at present on a tour 


The Atlanta Georgian: Atlanta is extending a very cordial 
welcome to Mr. B. C. Forbes, perhaps the most widely known 
writer on financial topics in the country. 

Mr. Forbes has been making a rather careful survey of the 
nation of late, visiting the various sections personally to see for 
himself what is what. He is observing the country’s industrial 
and commercial activities, its transportation and taxation prob- 
lems, its financial methods, agricultural conditions—and so on. 

With a view to assaying our ability to take care of the tre- 
mendous expansion in store for us in the Southeast, naturally 
Mr. Forbes will wish to know what Atlanta thinks of itself and 
its opportunities. That’s why he is here. 

An enumeration by Mr. Forbes of the advantages of the South, 
for the world to read—and millions read Mr. Forbes’ articles 
every day—can be looked upon as advertising of a most advan- 
tageous sort. Not only will we be reawakened and re-enthused 
as to our opportunities and responsibilities, but we will be en- 
couraged to assemble our strength for a forward drive that must 
produce distinct results. 

There is a dyspeptic school of thought in this country that 
exaggerates our minor troubles and has little patience with really 
constructive accomplishments. This school not only makes use- 
less troubles for itself, but induces useless worries in the minds 
of helpful people who otherwise would be counting their blessings 
and forgetting their small ills. Mr. Forbes is distinctly a writer 
not of that variety; just as other people who really accomplish 
' things in this world are not of that class. 

Mr. Forbes believes that our people are masters of their own 
destinies and creators of their own good or bad fortunes. In his 
thoughtful way, he endeavors to arouse citizens to activity in that 
regard and to a realization of their opportunities. 

Mr. Forbes will find conditions in this community, The Geor- 
gian confidently believes, such as will encourage him to broadcast 
throughout the nation news and tidings of a most optimistic sort. 

! 


The News Scimitar (Memphis): Find three or four men sit- 
ting around a table in a club or restaurant and it is a safe pre- 
diction that at some time in the course of the conversation they 
will revert to things in the city that are not as they should be. 
Put a stranger in their midst’ and let him ask what character of 
city they have and all will join in insisting that it is one of the 
best, if not the very best, in the country. 

The same story may be written of any city; people are so much 
alike the world over. There was opposition in New Orleans to 
the construction of the vast terminals, but when Mr. Forbes was 
there they showed him this splendid and progressive achievement 
with becoming pride. It was the same way wherever he wen.t 
Public institutions over which the people divided and which many 
opposed, suddenly became the center of civic pride and interest. 
Each community has, Mr. Forbes says he has learned on this trip, 
some one thing bigger, better or greater than anything else of its 
kind in the country. Furthermore it is not difficult to get men to 
talk about these institutions. It shows that at bottom they are 
interested in their town, they like to say a good word for it and 
like the world to think well of it. 

It is a fine spirit that prompts men to come to the defense of 
the community where they live and labor and rear their families. 


Florida Times-Union (Jacksonville): Let the world know about 
Jacksonville and Florida was the message delivered yesterday by 
B. C. Forbes, prominent financial writer, who addressed a repre- 
sentative gathering of local business men at a luncheon in the 
Chamber of Commerce at 1 o'clock. 

The public at large does not realize, Mr. Forbes, who is editor 
of the magazine which bears his name, said, what Jacksonville 
has to offer. Until Jacksonville makes known its advantages it 
will not. reap the full benefits to which it is entitled. 

Mr. Forbes found much here which he was not aware that this 
city possessed, he asserted. Jacksonville’s golf course, its boule- 
vards, the agricultural possibilities of its hinterland, its transpor- 
tation facilities and many other advantages were cited by the 
editor as reasons why this city should forge ahead. Retention 





of a large proportion of tourists who only pass through Jack. 
sonville en route South will mean a great factor in Jacksonville’s 
development, he said. Every tourist coming to Florida should 
be persuaded to spend at least part of his stay in the state here, 
Mr. Forbes declared. 

Mr. Forbes and his wife were delighted with Jacksonville and 
stated that they were in nowise disappointed in their expectations 
of finding here a brisk, busy city, the metropolis of Florida. 


Ft. Worth (Texas) Press: B.C. Forbes, New York financial] 
expert who is visiting Fort Worth, says Texas has been baiting 
corporations so long that Eastern capital shies at the state. 

Well, Texas did take some pretty hard flings at corporations 
a few years back. But it was in those days: when corporations 
were taking hard flings at Texas. 

There was H. Clay Pierce, who was carrying on about as Harry 
Sinclair and Edward Doheny have lately been carrying on in 
Washington. 

And we had the Standard Oil Co. and the International Har- 
vester trust. 

The big New York insurance companies weren’t chased from 
the state. 

They withdrew when the state required them to invest a cer- 
tain percentage of their earnings from Texas in Texas securities. 

Texas may have gone slightly to extremes in trust busting, 
but it tamed a lot of ruthless concerns. Texas welcomes capital, 
but it insists it obey the law. 


Fort Worth (Texas) Record: Fort Worth is glad of the 
opportunity to greet B. C. Forbes to-day. The distinguished 
financial writer is known to the people of this city and state 
through his daily articles in The Record. But Texans like to 
meet their friends face to face. To-day Fort Worth greets Mr. 
Forbes in person. 

Here, in this typical Texas city, this hub of the great South- 
west, this gateway to the wonderland of West Texas, Mr. Forbes 
can see much that is indicative of the present wealth and future 
possibilities of the greatest state. 

The visitor wants the truth. The truth is all that Texas wants 
told. But that truth reads like fiction to the millions cooped up 
in tenements and apartment houses in the great Eastern and 
Northern cities or tilling the stony and worn-out fields of less 
favored. states. 

Here in Texas we have about 5,000,000 people in an area that 
will easily support 50,000,000. We have not yet begun to scratch 
the surface of this great state. After a century of Anglo-Saxon 
development, we are really only at the beginning. 

We are close to the great possibilities of Texas ourselves. It 
is well for us at home to have men of vision-and experience, and 
quick analysis, come to tell us of the thifigs we have, as they 
appeal to the men and women outside, who may be interested to 
come and share the advantages of Texas with us. 

We are conscious of the greatness of Texas. We want other 
men and women to know of it, and we want them to come here 
and help us develop the state until it shall achieve that destiny 
foreordained for it. 

We need to tell the world about Texas. We need to adver- 
tise its advantages. Such men as Mr. Forbes can do a great 
part of that job. Much of it must be done by ourselves. And 
we ought to be organizing for that purpose. 

Fort Worth and Texas welcome Mr. Forbes. We want him 
to learn all he can about the state while he is here, and we are 
confident that what he will tell the world about Texas will be 
worth the reading. 


Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times: B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes’ 
Magazine, and distinguished authority on finance, friend and con- 
fidant of many of the leading business men and financiers of the 
country, was eminently correct in his declaration at the Rotary 
Press Breakfast at the Tampa Bay Hotel Saturday—Flor- 
ida’s greatest need in furtherance of its development is extensive 
and intensive advertising. The people of the bleak regions could 
not resist the lure of our mild and equable climate if the truth 
was presented to them. In fact, it may be justly presented as not 
only the great need of Florida in furtherance of its development 
but a humanitarian duty to bring to the notice of the people of 
these regions where the ice king holds sway during many months 
of the year that here they may find a haven of pure delight—a 
climate devoid of uncomfortable extremes in either the winter or 
the summer. 
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‘ he said, “I read one time 
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The Man Who Dreamed 
About Money 


How ‘Rockefellers of Main Street” Are Combining Many 
Mites to Build People’s F oundation in Community Trusts 


LONG Main Street where 
John Doe lived many still 
laugh at his last great joke; 

it established his repuation as a funny 
man—a sort of humorous monument, 
for he died just after this great joke. 

“What worries me,” he 
told the doctor, “is money. 
My money. What’s going to 
happen to it after I’m dead?” 

“T’ve got a_ thousand 
dollars life insurance,” said 
the sick man gravely, missing 
the doctor’s smile, “and not 
a living soul to leave it to. 
I’d like to do what Rocke- 
feller did. And Carnegie. 
And Russell Sage. I’d like 
to establish a great founda- 
tion of money for the benefit 
of humanity.” 

“What!” exclaimed the 
doctor, alert to quell a 
sudden maniac. Then he 
spoke as to a child: “What 
could a mere thousand do? 
They had millions !” 

John Doe smiled. “Doc,” 
about compound interest. 
Now if I leave that thousand 
so as to earn 5 per cent. in- 
terest for a hundred years it 
will amount to $131,500— 
enough to build a_ hospital 
with my name over the door 
and make people in this old 
town remember me a 
hundred years from now. 
Have a paper like that fixed 
up for me to sign, Doc. I’ve 
decided to be a Rockefeller 
of Main Street!” 

* * * 


That is the fable of one 


man who dreamed about his money. 


Now a great many people are 
dreaming about their money; think- 
ing just as solemnly about the few 
thousands or the few hundreds that 
they may leave as the Rockefellers 
and Carnegies and Sages thought 
about their millions. 

In a small office on the sixteenth 
floor of the Equitable Building, in 
downtown New York, a block from 
Wall Street, sits a young man of 
twenty-nine who is dreaming about 
money in hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Not his money, but yours 


By Edward M. Thierry 


and mine and every one’s. He has 
the most peculiar job in the world— 
learning how to spend a hundred 
million, or perhaps a half-billion, a 
hundred years or so from now! 
Ralph Hayes, who, in a brief 





RALPH HAYES 


Who has undertaken to carry on the great work 
initiated and conceived by Frederick H. Goff, lawyer 
and banker of Cleveland, who invented a system to 
salvage the wasted wealth that exists in hundreds of 
thousands of small bequests, to conserve and weld 
these relatively small sums of money into a people’s 
foundation comparable to the great Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and Sage Foundations. 
being carried on by the New York Community Trust, 


of which Mr. Hayes is director. 


career, has been a newspaper man, 
executive of a civic club, soldier, 
secretary to a cabinet member, 
banker, and a member of the inner 
council of motion pictures, holds this 
strange job because a man named 
Fred Goff dreamed the same kind of 
dream about money as did John Doe. 

Frederick H. Goff, lawyer and 
banker of Cleveland, invented, ten 
years ago, a system to salvage the 
wasted wealth that exists in hundreds 
of thousands of small bequests, to 
conserve and weld these relatively 
small sums of money into a people’s 








This work is now 


foundation comparable to the great 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and Russell 
Sage foundations. Goff died a year 
ago, leaving his own fortune—after 
ample provision for his family — to 
the Cleveland Foundation, the first of 
forty such public enterprises 
that have been established in 
American cities to direct, 
through banks and per- 
petually revolving boards of 
public trustees, the economic 
and beneficial distribution of 
private fortunes intended for 
civic and _ philanthropic 
purposes. 

Fred Goff’s dream has 
come true. And the mantle 
of Goff has fallen on the 
shoulders of Hayes, director 
of the New York Community 
Trust, potentially the greatest 
people’s foundation in the 
world. Goff, discriminating 
banker, who, in fifteen years, 
multiplied by seven the re- 
sources of the bank of which 
he was president, picked out 
the youthful Hayes as his 
assistant and taught him his 
cherished dream of foiling 
the Dead Hand that for 
centuries has locked up 
millions in wealth; he taught 
him his dream of making 
philanthropy foolproof, of 
making the little fellow’s 
pittance as valuable as the 
rich man’s millions, of pro- 
viding great public funds for 
future generations to spend 
wisely for their own good in 
their own day. 

The last letter Goff re- 
ceived before he died was a 
letter from Ralph Hayes promising 
to undertake the task of making his. 
great money dream come true. 

“This,” says Hayes, “was Goff’s 
dream: He watched the world trans- 
form and retransform itself. He 
witnessed the successive révolutions 
that came with the telephone, the 
camera, the talking machine, the air- 
plane, the radio. Each one of those 
inventions scrapped a part of what 
had until then seemed permanent. He 
saw the futility of attempting to 
fathom just what tomorrow would 
be like—just what its conditions and 
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needs would be. And so he wanted 
to build perpetual machinery to weld 
together thousands of small fortunes 
whose aggregate income, eventually 
overshadowing the millions in private 
estates, might be devoted to humanity 
itself—to doing the things most 
necessary.to the common good in that 
new world ten years, a hundred years, 
two hundred years ahead.” 

Hayes has had letters from people 
saying: “How does this affect me? 
I haven’t got a fortune to leave.” 

The reply is that such public 
foundations as the New York 
Community Trust, of which 


and a few large ones that will endow 
future generations—not ours. Within 
two weeks recently three wills were 
drawn in favor of the New York 
Community Trust. The amount of 
one was not divulged, but I under- 
stand it is not large. One amounts 
to less than $10,000, and it will reach 
the Community Trust only after a 
life use of the principal has been 
enjoyed by a wife and two brothers 
while any one of them lives. The 
third estate is in the neighborhood 
of $5,000; the donor wishes the prin- 
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Ferdinand W. Suydam, who had 
property worth $50,000 when he was 
declared incompetent in 1874 and 
whose estate is now worth a million. 

Even wise Benjamin Franklin 
lacked the vision to foresee the future 
and fell into the trap that has snared 
so many others. When poor Richard 
died he left in Philadelphia a fund of 
£1,000, to be “let at 5 per cent. ; 
to such young married rtificers, 
under the age of twenty-five years, 
as have served an apprenticeship in 
the said town and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required in their 
indentures.” Franklin him- 








Hayes is director ; the pioneer 
Cleveland Foundation estab- 
lished by Fred Goff in 1914, 
and the two score others 
scattered over the country, 
are designed primarily for 
persons of small means. 


“Is your money,” he asks, 
“going to be a millstone after 
you are dead? You may 
accumulate no gold bricks in 
your life, but at death you 
may deliberately hang a mill- 
stone around the necks of 
your surviving fellows.” 


Many have done that very 
thing, records show. And 
sometimes the damage has 
been as great—or the effect 
quite as ludicrous—with a 
modest fortune as with a 
large one. Meanwhile small 
bequests as well as large ones 
have been made or pledged to 
these various public founda- 
tions as insurance against 
such future waste. The 
Cleveland Foundation has 
pledges of resources esti- 
mated at one hundred million 
dollars to be received in 
future years. A_ similar 
foundation in Boston, known 
as the Permanent Charity 
Fund, now has a fund of 
$4,387,000. Actual bequests 
in hands of the Cleveland 
Foundation now yield an in- 
come of about a half-million 
dollars a year, and large 
sums have been spent in 
surveys and investigations, 








Honor in the Pursuit 
of Wealth 


RED GOFF’S mantle fell upon 


self had been an apprentice. 
He supposed there would 
always be indentured appren- 
tices. But scarcely had he 
died when the industrial 
transformation began which 
soon left none of the class 


K young Ralph Hayes with this 
last message: 

“TI am hopeful that in these 
days of social unrest, when the 
accumulation of large fortunes is 
often decried, if it be known that 
a generous portion of the wealth 
one accumulates is ultimately to 
be devoted to community uses, it 
may be deemed honorable, even 
in the eyes of the professional 
critic,; for men who _ prefer 
struggle and achievement to idle- 


ness and leisure to continue the 


pursuit of wealth.” 

Says Hayes: “It is just as im- 
portant for John Doe to ponder 
now what his dollar may be in a 
hundred years as it is for the rich 
man to plan how his millions will 
be spent a year or a hundred 
years after he dies. There is 
room for one endowment that is 
broad and big and flexible and 
everlasting. We have talked 
about the Commonwealth. The 
Community Trust has set about 
the job of building just that—the 
Common Wealth.” 











including schools, recreation, 
and crime and justice — all 
toward the goal of learning how best 
to spend public money for public 
good. The community trust in Boston 
last year spent $215,700 among 103 
charitable, educational, religious, and 
philanthropic agencies. 

In Boston it chances that only a 
few thousand dollars has come thus 
far in small amounts; the balance of 
the present principal of $4,387,000 
came in three bequests. 

“There is no minimum,” says 
Hayes. “Great funds may not be 
available for many years. It is the 
accumulation of many small bequests 





which Franklin had named 
as eligible to borrow from 
his fund. And for more 
than a third of a century in 
Philadelphia no one has 
borrowed from it. Franklin 
had thought that the revolv- 
ing loans to young appren- 
tices would build the fund to 
very large amounts; so he 
provided that, after a 
hundred years, £100,000 of 
the principal should be spent. 
And the thing he thought 
Philadelphia might most 
need in a hundred years— 
that is, about 1890— was a 
supply of piped water, so as 
not to be compelled to rely 
on wells for its drinking 
water! He went further and 
suggested that the water 
supply be taken from a 
rivulet he knew, called 
Wissahicken Creek. When 
1890 arrived Wissahicken 
Creek had disappeared as 
completely as had indentured 
apprentices. But the loaning 
fund remains—unused. 


Ralph Hayes points to this 
lack of vision of Benjamin 
Franklin as a material evi- 
dence of the Dead Hand, 
which keeps a grip on wealth 
in future generations. Such 
a tragic comedy as this is the 


cipal to be kept intact and the income 
to be used for charitable purposes.” 

That is an example of a typical 
small bequest that will help to pile up 
mighty sums to benefit future genera- 
tions. It is a mere $250 a year now! 

You see, Fred Goff had vision. 
More than a great many others, even 
noted men, have had. If it is difficult 
to visualize the future possibilities of 
a mere $250 a year, investigate the 
magic of interest tables; or go back 
and read the recent newspaper 
account of an estate before the New 
York Supreme Court — the case of 


thing that Fred Goff sought to pre- 
vent fifty and a hundred years from 
now. Hayes can tell you of hundreds 
whose money is now a millstone 
around the necks of survivors. 
“There are thousands of funds or 
foundations — some say as many as 
20,000—in England,” he says, “that 
have become abortive because the 
things the donors had in mind a 
hundred or two hundred years ago 
have become non-existent or fantastic. 
Thousands of similar paralyzed 
legacies in America are simply cases 
(Continued on page 712) 





































How Canada Has Locked the 
“Open Door’ to Oil 


Though Oil Has Been Known to Exist in Northern Canada 
Since 1789, “Regulations” Have Stifled Development 


CURIOUS game has been 
A played in Northern Can- 

ada. Oil has been known 
to exist in Northern Canada since 
1789 in an area roughly 1,500 miles 
long and of a width unknown. 
Though Canada yearly imports 
millions of dollars of kerosene, 
gasoline, and _ lubricants, 
these oil areas have never 


By Agnes C. Laut 


may have to face the odium of 
failure in popular elections. Pri- 
vate companies of limited capital 
have attempted drillings. They 
have found oil in quantities of five 
and ten and twenty and 200 barrels 
in dozens of places; but the dis- 
tances are so vast and the depth of 


The Shell Transport and Trad- 
ing Company came on the scene in 
Canada toward the opening of 1919, 
with an unofficial but generous 
offer to spend $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 exploring for oil in Can- 
ada for five years, to have in fact 
the exclusive right to explore in 
the Northwestern oil areas. 
If they failed to find oil, 








been developed, explored 
or exploited. 

In the days of the War, 
when prices were high, 
Canada’s imports of oil ran 
to $60,000,000 a year. As 
prices subsided, her im- 
ports totalled $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000 a year, which 
is $5 a head of her popula- 
tion. In War days Canada 
paid 80 cents for aeroplane 
gasoline, 40 cents for motor 
gasoline and as high as 40 
cents in the West for kero- 
sene. I want you to keep 
those figures in mind in 
view of what comes later; 
for Canada’s oil laws are a 
thing unexplainable. I have 
said this in press and on 
platform in Canada for 
three years and offended 
deeply and made enemies 
by so saying; and yet Can- 
ada is asking in surprised 
amazement to-day: “If we 
have oil, why. does not 
our oil development go 
ahead ?” 

Her oil development does 
not go ahead because her 
oil laws are not only the 
most unfair but the most 
impossible in the world. 

Some gas wells have 
been burning north of Ed- 
monton in Canada since 








Here Is the Moral 
of This Story 


‘¢c. ITTING in a parlor car crossing 

~ the West about a year ago,” 
writes Agnes C. Laut, “I was joined by a 
young Canadian Lieutenant. 

“*Look here,’ he said. ‘I know you 
mean well and are fearless, but I want 
to ask you: Do you think we should 
let the Americans come in here and gob- 
ble up our resources—oil, for instance?’ 

“* Lieutenant,’ I answered, ‘you are 
buying right now $40,000,000 a year of 
oil from the United States. You have 
been doing that for ten years—$400,- 
000,000. That money has gone out of 
the country. Has that been good for 
Canada? You have had your oil Te- 
sources locked up since 1789. Have 
they done any good? As man power 
becomes higher in wage than oil power, 
you will need more and more oil. Will 
it do you more good to lock your re- 
sources up, or throw them open and tap 
the gold? Americans aren’t going to 
beg to come into Canada when they can 
get oil more cheaply in Wyoming and 
California. What do you think of it?’ 

“TT hadn’t thought of it—that way, 
he said. 

“IT suggested he think it over. And 
that is the moral of this story; for eco- 
nomics, like mathematics, works inde- 
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pendent of our ‘thinks’. 


they were to take their loss 
and step out. If oil were 
found, the company was 
to get 6 per cent. of its out- 
lay and divide profits with 
the Dominion Government 
in whose jurisdiction these 
oil lands lie on fifty-fifty 
basis. But the company 
was to have the exclusive 
rights to the exploiting of 
oil areas; and, naturally, 
when the oil was found, 
would have the exclusive 
right to the oil areas. As 
the big profits from oil are 
in the refining and market- 
ing of gasoline and lubri- 
cants and by-products, and 
the refining and marketing 
are usually—in fact, almost 
always—put over by sub- 
sidiaries, it did not require 
much acumen to foresee 
the same hand at work in 
Canada as had tied up Per- 
sia and Mesopotamia and 
the East Indies in a monop- 
oly, though diplomats were 
shouting “the door was 
wide open.” 

The project came nearer 
going through with a 
whoop in Canada than out- 
siders can _ realize; but 
though Canada produces a 
small amount of oil—some 
300,000 barrels a year—in 
the petroleum districts of 














1789; and oil seepages and 
tar sand beds are known 
from the Boundary to the ; 
Arctic. Government exploration 
has been as powerless to develop 
these fields as in Persia and Meso- 
potamia and Mexico. Oil develop- 
ment, where all the way from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 may have 
to be spent before there is a sign 
of return, is too costly a chance 
for any government to take if it 


' 
‘ 


Ontario, she buys $48,000,- 
000 of oil a year from out- 


drilling needed so great, the private 
ventures have always gone on the 
rocks and exhausted available 
funds before reaching the place 
where they had wells enough in 
limited area to justify the addi- 
tional expenditure of pipe lines, 
refineries, and terminals in tank 
farms. 


side sources, of which American 
oil men supply 72 per cent. What 
the Americans did to stop this kind 
of an “open door” has never been 
told out loud; but in 1918-19-20, 
the world was howling for more 
oil than it could buy; and the im- 
pression went gently as a breeze 
’round official circles in Ottawa and 
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in every provincial capital that if 
Canada gave an exclusive monop- 
oly to the Shell, American oil could 
find a market elsewhere than in 
Canada. Mass meetings were held 
in Western Canada. Farmers, who 
saw a possibility of gasoline soar- 
ing to European prices, sent pro- 
tests in, in showers. The attempted 
monopoly died aborning. 

Then Canada set herself to frame 
oil laws for the development of her 
vast petroleum areas. Who 
framed, fathered, and steered these 
laws, no one knows. They were 
put through under the Borden Ré- 
gime. They were re-enacted with 
slight changes under the brief 
Meighen Régime; and they have 
been re-affrmed with constant 
changes under the MacKenzie 
King tenure. 

The attempt of the Shell to get 
a perpetual monopoly over Can- 
ada’s oil areas had startled the 
American producers. They began 
coming strongly into the Canadian 
field, very quietly in secret recon- 
naissance work. One California 
group had under lease, options, and 
purchase in 1921 as much as 600,- 
000 acres. This California group 
through interlocking shareholders 
can be described as very close to 
Shell groups on the Pacific Coast. 
The Imperial Oil of Canada, which 
is the Canadian edition of the 
Standard, came openly on the field 
and set up derricks on the Arctic 
Circle, on Great Bear Lake, north 
of Edmonton, east of Edmonton 
on the Irma Feld and on the 
Boundary of Alberta to the south. 
They also went into Peace River 
and bought oil prospects, where 
local men had found oil to the ex- 
tent of eight to twenty-five bar- 











The first oil well in the Fort Norman 
district. Restrictive laws have greatl 
impeded the development of this area. 
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The Norman oil well, near the Arctic Circle. Private companies of limited capital 

have attempted drillings in this region and in several places have discovered oil, 

but the distances are so vast and the depth of drilling needed so great, the private 

ventures have always gone on the rocks before sufficient oil was discovered to 

justify the additional expenditure = pipe lines, refineries, and terminals in 
tan arms, 


rels a day but failed of funds to go 
on and develop. “It isn’t a ques- 
tion if we find oil; it’s a question 
of how we'll get the oil out, when 
we find it,” one of the leaders of 
the Standard group remarked, 
when plans were made to erect 
oil derricks in the Arctic Circle. 


Discoveries: Kept Secret 


Oil was found at Fort Norman 
on the MacKenzie at the 800-foot 
level. Oil and huge “gassers” were 
found at other points; and all 
through 1920-21, Canada prepared 
for an oil boom. As many as 
25,000 oil leases were registered. 
Receipts from leases ran over 
$3,000,000 a year; but somehow— 
the oil boom did not come off. 
The oil development did not go 
ahead. A curtain of secrecy as 
thick as the drop ring on the 
Witches’ Brew in Macbeth fell 
over Canada’s oil development. 
Fort Norman was reported as “dis- 
appointing.” The initial flow of 
2,500 barrels was reported down to 
25 and 4. The well was cased 
down, though the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Report for 1922 
is highly illuminating: speaking of 
three drillings in Peace River on 
the MacKenzie, “soft shale forma- 
tion stopped producing and was 
deepened until a flow of oil of 60 
to 70 barrels a day was obtained ;” 
of the MacKenzie, “the well is less 
than 1,000 feet deep; but sand- 
stone and shale formation... 
greatly add to the possibilities of 
production.” 

When the Imperial tried to get 
a pipe line charter through the 
Alberta Provincial House, they 
were balked. Whether this “balk” 
was stupidity, or the monopoly 
bugaboo, or the fine manipulation 
of a rival—I do not know. I only 
know that when a Company was 
prepared to lay a pipe line for 


1,500 miles through an Arctic cli- 
mate, it was facing difficulties that 
were colossal apart from finance. 
It had to have a surety there would 
be oil enough to feed a pipe line. 
If Canada had been alive to what 
oil development meant to her, in- 
stead of meeting the plan for a 
pipe line with the obstructions of 
suspicion, charges, demands for 
equal rates to competing rivals— 
she would have thrown every fa- 
cility wide open—and helped. 
East of Edmonton in the Irma 
Field, when a well came in with a 
terrific burst followed by a deluge 
of a black fluid, which was ac- 
knowledged to be oil, the public 
were rigidly excluded from the 
ground and the well reported only 
a “gasser;” but a few weeks later, 
when a lot of leases, cancelled be- 
cause of the adverse reports on 
the area, were put up at auction, 
the Standard bid on every lease at 
a price that drove every other bid- 
der off the map, and secured the 
entire area of 4,000 acres except 
forty. The bids began at $2.50 an 
acre and were finally run up to $15 
an acre. In this area, it was finally 
found that Standard had got con- 
trol of 40,000 acres, and a Califor- 
nia concern’ with affiliations with 
the Union and Shell had control of 
35,000 acres. In 1923, an independ- 
ent’s well came in on this area with 
200 barrels aday. I may add I saw 
these wells in 1921 and 1922. I 
brought specimens down myself. 


Why is Development Retarded? 


Meantime, great friction and 
fury had arisen among the head 
drillers whom the big companies 
employed. They averred they were 
being intentionally hampered from 
going ahead; and when the driller 
for the Standard resigned in anger, 
it was found he and his friends had 
got hold of 2,500 acres. 
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| quote from a secret observer, 
who was kept on the spot to re- 
port: “The big interests have cer- 
tainly been trying to corral every- 
thing possible. They have put out 
so much propaganda about the pro- 
hibitive costs of drilling and have 
tried to back it up by keeping rigs 
and crews at different wells from 


two to three years doing what - 


should be done in as many months, 
that the investing public have lost 
faith in the oil game.” 

By December 29, 1922, 2,920,000 
acres of oil lands had been leased 
by the big companies, either 
directly, or under cover of subsid- 
iaries and dummies. Yet Canada’s 
oil development is stalled and as 
hermetically sealed as if the pow- 
ers were braced with their backs 
against the open door. 

Why? 

Canada’s Restrictive Oil Laws 


Because there is a tide in the 
affairs of oil as in the destiny of 
men, which if taken at its time 
leads on to fortune, and neglected 
—leads to a dead stall. Up to 
1920, oil was liquid gold all over 
the world. Oil production was de- 
creasing, oil demand increasing, 
and prices soared. After the great 
flush of California came on, wells 
right at ship side requiring only a 
few miles of outlay on under-water 
pipes to the big tankers waiting to 
bring the oil by Panama to Atlan- 
tic seaport refineries — prices 
dropped to the lowest known in 
oil history. Oil that had sold at 
$2 to $4 a barrel crude dropped to 
$1, and in 1923, in some cases, 
where desperate little independents 
were pumping against one another 
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Derrick and gusher in the Fort Norman 
area of Canada. 





from the same pool, as low as 48 


and 45 cents a barrel. No Cana- 
dian producers could compete 
against those prices for one min- 
ute. 

Canada missed her golden chance 
owing to her oil laws. 

Examine Canada’s oil laws. 
Canada’s oil regulations can, un- 
fortunately, be changed by Orders 
in Council (which means by Secret 
Cabinet decision) without coming 
before the House for debate. They 
have been changed since January, 
1914, in details sixteen times. One 
of the large California concerns, 
which in 1920-21 had 600,000 acres 
under various forms of option, told 
me the changes had been so fre- 
quent unless the changing stopped 
and permanent laws were fixed so 
the developers would know where 
they were at, they were going to 
pull out and quit cold—which is ex- 
actly what the other big companies 
would like them to do. The big 
companies can afford to pay taxes 
and hold on. The little indepen- 
dents can’t. Of the 25,000 leases 
taken on oil in Western Canada 
from 1920 to 1922, 9,000 to 10,000 
were reported as abandoned, ow- 
ing to discouraging conditions. 


Effect of Many Changes 


The laws provide a maximum 
area of only 2,560 acres to each 
holder, permit good for four years 
only. Grouping of areas is per- 
mitted up to twenty square miles, 
or 12,800 acres. It is explained 
there are ways of getting ‘round 
this limitation by buying options 
and sub-leasing; but the cost of 
the “getting ’round” process is pro- 
hibitive for a poor man, and will 
be given fully. There isn’t an op- 
erator in Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Mexico—who would go in under 
these conditions. After oil is 
found, a lease will be given for 
twenty-one years, renewable for 
twenty-one years. The Anglo- 
Persian and its predecessors strug- 
gled from 1901 to 1914, before the 
advance of the British Government 
put it on its feet. The Doheny in- 
terests were sixteen years in Mex- 
ico before they were in a condition 
to pay regular dividends. The 
vast distances in Canada for pipe 
line, the need to find many pro- 
ducers before locating pipe lines, 
or tank farms, or refineries—mean 
enormous outlay: and enormous 
outlay will not be made on oil 
leases given under regulations 
which have changed sixteen times 
in eight years. Oil companies, big 
or little, can raise capital only on 
leases that stay put, or ownership 
in fee simple. 

In spite of the Standard report- 
ing the Fort Norman oil area as 
discouraging, it applied for the 























Oil well near Irma, Alberta, a district 


where the Standard Oil interests are 
said to have large holdings. 


right to construct under the Im- 
perial Company pipe lines in Al- 
berta. Why pipe lines should be 
constructed in a province when oil 
was declared not yet in commer- 
cial quantities—was never ex- 
plained; but to the amazement of 
the company they were told the 
province would not stand for pipe 
lines longer than 150 miles. Pipe 
lines of 150 miles in an area where 
the oil bearing formations run 
1,500 miles were a joke. The com- 
pany withdrew its application for 
pipe lines and slowed down efforts 
and was reported to have offered 
to sell out its northern holdings on 
which it had spent $3,000,000 to the 
Dominion Government for $600.- 


000. 


Crown Takes 75 Per Cent. 


The taxes would be al. right if 
Canada’s Northern wells were pro- 
ducers; but they are not. They 
are only prospects. The tax runs 
at 50 cents an acre for the first 
year and $1 an acre for each sub- 
sequent year, with a graduated 
royalty of 5 to 10 per cent. on out- 
put. Only the strongest financial 
concerns can stand that tax for the 
five to ten first non-profit years. 

But the worst feature of the laws 
is one that has stalled the biggest 
American operators as well as the 
little independents. After spend- 
ing from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000 
to locate, open, and operate the oil 
areas, the finder is to remit three- 
quarters of his find to the Crown. 
Always when I write that down, 
I am so astounded by it I have to 
look up the regulations to be sure. 
There is no oil operator who does 
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INE recent years have 
N brought out with tremen- 

dous force the lessons of 
history and the demands of patriot- 
ism. The greatest war of human- 
ity breaks out. Faced with polit- 
ical annihilation to be followed by 
economic control, the banded self- 
defence of civilization fell back on 
the Metric System. Not 
only were the British and 


Meaning of the Metric Move 
for Business and Nation 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


Department — as distinct from 
many of its distinguished members 
—opposes change, though its Bu- 
reaus of Medicine and Surgery, of 
Supplies and Accounts, of Yards 
and Docks, and the Major General 
Commandant are in favor, while 
the Bureau of Ordnance gives an 
answer practically non-committal. 


equipment now graduated in 
metric units will, when worn out, 
be replaced by articles graduated 
in British units” (etc.), and “This 
order shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the utilization of metric units 
of weight and measure when desir- 
able in connection with specifica- 
tions and contracts, medical and 
scientific supplies, scien- 
tific research and develop- 








United States bases of 
computations not  inter- 
changeable but any co-op- 


Metric and Mexico 


ments, international met- 
eorology, foreign maps, 
monographs and _hand- 


eration between these and 
twenty-three allies and 
seven others who _ had 
ceased diplomatic relations 
with a common enemy 
were impossible. Instant- 
ly the British War Depart- 


~~ following declaration 
(August, 1923) of the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States might well 
stand as the statement and advice 
of every Latin-American country: 


books, and similar subjects. 
It is fortunate that in 
favor of the adoption of 
the Metric System are the 
Signal Corps, the Field Ar- 


. tillery (which uses it), the 


Construction Division, the 


ment was compelled to 
adopt the metric stand- 
ards. Order Number One 
of the United States War 
Department, issued Janu- 
ary 2, 1918, announced: 
“The metric system has 
been adopted for use in 
France for all firing data 
for artillery and machine 
guns, in the preparation of 
operating orders and in 
map construction.” We 
adopted and helped win the 
war with the French 75, 
155 and 240 millimeter 
guns and the millimeter 
gun is here to stay in our 
ordnance. In Great Britain 
and the United States dur- 
ing the war period 10,000,- 
000 workers and soldiers 
used the metric system 
and with no trouble. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Americans have returned 
from the War converted to 
the Metric System by fact 








One of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of better and more im- 
portant trade relations between the 
United States and Mexico is the 
American system of weights and 
measures. The Mexican buyer, 
educated in the Metric System, is 
unwilling and many times unable 
to understand quotations in gallons, 
pounds, and feet, and when the 
European manufacturers quote in 
liters, kilograms, and meters, there 
is a decided advantage in favor of 
the European competitor. We 
earnestly advise manufacturers 
and merchants in this country to 
figure their quotations, to submit 
their specifications and if possible 
to have their catalogs printed in 
accordance with the units of 
weights and measures used in 
Mexico. It is perhaps more 
important to use this system in 
trade relations with Mexico than to 
use the Spanish language instead 
of English. 


Engineer Corps, and the 
Transportation Service, be- 
lieving in adoption only 
when adopted by the coun- 
try as a whole or by legis- 
lative enactment. The Med- 
ical Department is metric. 
Various Army Chiefs are 
in favor of the system and 
the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and 
the Geological Survey use 
the Metric System. 
World trade! That after 
all is the fundamental 
which explains, not merely 
economic contests, but 
wars. Utopia is not here, 
but the fighting spirit of 
the world can find plenti- 
ful occupation in creation 
of products and in the com- 
petitions that go with their 
international distribution. 
These struggles more and 
more are made glorious 
because based on science 
and fibred with intellect. 














and facility of use. 

Are the lessons of the 
War already lost? It is entirely 
natural that Foch, Joffre, Petain, 
Nivelle, Diaz, Kato and others, that 
the great civilian statesmen, Poin- 
caré, Clémenceau, Briand—to stop 
at France—should all be metric ad- 
vocates. Experience, scientific 


training, statesmanship, economic 
knowledge, gauging of the future, 
genuine desire for international 
comities, these and many more, 
lead to approval and urging of the 
But our Navy 


Metric System. 


Reasons for opposition are cost, 
confusion, and England. 

Similarly, incredible as it may 
seem, the War Department op- 
poses. By tentative, testing mem- 
orandum order of April 22, 1921, it 
was declared that: “Hereafter the 
customary British units of weight 
and measure (including the degree 
Fahrenheit) will, as far as prac- 
ticable, be used throughout the 
Army as they were before the 
war.” Again: “Material and 


But they are practical as 
well. What are some of 
these practical conditions? 

Take a general statement: Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, seven years Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and manufac- 
turer and merchandising world ex- 
pert, has said recently: “If we 
want to throw the business of the 
United States of America in the 
hands of a Germany of the future 
or into the hands of the French 
steel manufacturers, or if we wish 
to develop the business of Italy, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
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Spain, we can accomplish this end 
by confining ourselves to the foot- 
and-inch units, which do not work 
well in other countries and which 
the world will not have.” 

Many millions, after the War, 
sang with a smile: “How’re you 
goin’ to keep ’*em down on the 
farm?”’—even if the farm meant 
the home site and work affecting 
30,000,000 of our population, di- 
rectly, and indirectly 80,000,000 
more. How, as they increasingly 
know the facts, are you going to 
keep 110,000,000 people on a bald 
basis of backwardness unless you 
modernize and equalize conditions 
for the international tillage of 
world trade? To flout world trade 
is to prove one’s interna- 
tional provincialism. And 





systems of weights and measures 
and only use them when forced 
down their throats. The metric 
system is more systematic, easier 
to learn, and easier to apply than 
our own. Our foreign commercial 
competitors use the metric system 
and have a great advantage over 
us in South America?” 

Our Consular Service is unani- 
mously for the Metric System. 
Our Commercial Agents of the 
Department of Commerce argue 
and plead and prove that it is vital 
for the United States to use the 
Metric System. Every Chairman 
of the United States Shipping 
Board has urged metric adoption. 

It is charged by the opponents 
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of positional change, brought out 
of Sanskrit Hinduism by the 
Arab merchant Musa about 900, 
preached and popularized by the 
Italian merchant of Pisa, Leonardo, 
about 1200, opposed by the scholar- 
ship and the entrenched customs 
of the time but now become the 
universal language of calculation, 
of commerce, and of international- 
ism in every sphere of human rela- 
tions. 

But it took British obstinacy 
882 years and the efforts of Pitt, 
the Premier, to abolish by law in 
1782, the use of the “Tally” in the 
Exchequer or English Treasury. By 
amusing commentary on this balk- 
ing, the burning of the “Tallies” by 
order of the Government, 
in 1835, spread from the 








the political tyro as the 
economic provincial is the 
sport of his diplomatic col- 
leagues and of his cosmo- 
politan competitors. World 
trade we must have. We 
must have it because of 
our expanding producing 
power and because of our 
place in world power. This 
is the age of speed and of 
economic efficiency. The 
Metric System puts a pre- 
mium on both. 
Non-adoption of the 
Metric System is perpetu- 
ating one of the worst fea- 
tures of our world trade 
situation by ignoring in a 
universal aspect the desire 
of the customer. World 
trade is a buyer’s market. 
If, more and more, com- 
petition with a _ restored 
and increasingly self-suff- 
cient Europe will become 
difficult, how much more 
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Rebuttal 


former use. 


habit! 


notation, a decimal system. 


T IS charged by opponents of 
the Metric System that it has 
been impossible to eliminate in 
metric countries the survival of 
the weights and measures in 
This is perfectly 
true. How much more is it diffi- 
cult to eradicate—in deeply-set 
tradition, custom, language, and 
persistent ignorance unwilling to 
accept new ideas—centuries of 
But, as argument, the 
statement is both preposterous 
and specious. The first, because, 
on such a basis, we would still be 
using the Roman C, D, I, L, M, 
V, X as a system of notation. 
Instead, the world uses the Arabic 


stoves of the House of 
Lords and consumed, with 
the relics of financial fos- 
sildom,-the Houses of Par- 
liament themselves. 

But the argument of the 
persistence of two systems 
of weights and measures 
in metric countries is spe- 
cious. With the United 
States and Great Britain 
refusing to use the Metric 
System, it is necessary for 
those countries to continue 
knowledge of a system to 
which they are mentally 
and sommercially opposed. 
Adoption by Anglo-Saxon- 
ism of the Metric System 
will soon send into the dis- 
card the difficult, delaying, 
and intellectually and com- 
mercially damaging pres- 
ent system of weights and 
measures and supplant it 
by the clear, concise, time 
and labor saving, logical, 











will competition with the 





facile, and world utilized 





great reservoirs of the fu- 

ture, South America and 

the Orient, be impossible, with 
these all upon a metric basis al- 
ready, and both unwilling and not 
needing to spend their time and 
their patience upon adjustment to 
the system rejected by the whole 
world—except Great Britain and 
the United States. It shows la- 
mentable lack of appreciation of 
the psychology of the world-mind, 
of the trend of affairs, of the Latin 


conception (South America), of 


Oriental (China, Japan, India), of 
the expansion of British Colonial 
thought (Australia and other self- 
governing Dominions), to main- 
maintain or hope for the suprem- 
acy of the older system. 

Turning to our neighbors, we 
find the case tersely put by Major 
Landis, when Military Attache in 
Venezuela: “South Americans do 
not like, understand, or care to 
learn the American and English 


of the system that it has been im- 
possible to eliminate in metric 
countries the survival of the 
weights and measures in former 
use. This is perfectly true. It 
will, for instance, be a long time 
before the twenty-franc gold piece 
ceases to be called a “Napoleon.” 
How muck. more is it difficult to 
eradicate—in deeply-set tradition, 
custom, language, and persistent 
ignorance unwilling to accept new 
ideas—centuries of habit! But, as 
argument, the statement is both 
preposterous and specious. The 
first, because, on such a basis, we 
would still be using the Roman C, 
D, I, L, M, V, X as a system of 
notation. It is true that the Ro- 
mans conquered the world, but not 
by their numerals. Instead of their 
computation the world uses the 
Arabic notation, a decimal system, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, with power 





Metric System. | 

There is one great object 
lesson. In 1871, Germany scrapped 
its former systems and adopted the 
Metric System. From that moment 
Germany became a world power 
and its commerce the wonder of 
the world. That political errors and 
overvaulting national ambition 
should have wrecked an Empire 
does not affect the question. To 
co-ordination at home and uni- 
formity abroad Germany owed its 
mighty structure of world com- 
merce. But if Germany could in 
1871 force adoption, within eight- 
een months, of the system, are the 
United States unable to adopt it 
in ten years? If Germany, with 
its extraordinary standardization 
and success in world trade, has 
proved the enormous value in 


these respects, of the metric sys- 

tem, what of the United States? 
American Chambers of Com- 

merce, in Mexico, in Brazil, in the 
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Levant, world over, urge metric 
adoption by the country. And the 
Orient! Wise Japan must smile, 
itself metric, and with all the vast 
Orient, on a metric basis, as it 
gauges the potentials of trade in 
the East. Weare losing uncounted 
millions by our own obstinacy and 
we are sacrificing the future in 
commercial place, pecuniary profit 
and political power that goes with 
primacies in world trade. 

It is useless to say, in view of 
the Constitutional power of Con- 
gress, that legislative enactment is 
impossible in favor of the Metric 
System. It is equally futile to as- 
sert that public opinion cannot be 
educated nor compelled towards it. 
We have had Government stand- 
ardization in the case of commodi- 
ties of every kind. Legislation has 
made grades compulsory for cot- 
ton and shelled corn, for wheat and 
wool, for rye and rice, for hay and 
sorghums and oats. We have had 
Grain Acts and Cotton Acts and 
Hay Acts and are to have addi- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Acts. 
Potatoes are practically standard- 
ized. Produce of every kind, dairy 
products, poultry are either on 
legally graded basis or are soon to 
be so. 


Trend Toward Standardization 


Giving the story of these manda- 
tory legislative results, C. B. Sher- 
man, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, writing 
(1923) on “Standardization of 
Farm Products” in the “Journal of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion,” says: 


Standardization of the containers of 
fruits and vegetables preceded stand- 
ardization of the products themselves. 
In 1915 the standard barrel law abol- 
ished the use of barrels of all sizes. 
In 1916 the standard container act so 
regulated the huge number of sizes 
and shapes of grape baskets and berry 
and till boxes, that deceptive types 
were eliminated.... This law met 
with practically no opposition and its 
enforcement has been largely a mat- 
ter of education. 

Legislation now before Congress 
provides for five styles each of hamp- 
ers, round stave baskets and market 
baskets, whereas we now have about 
5 sizes and styles of hampers, 20 of 
round stave baskets and an unknown 
number of kinds of market baskets. 
On many curb markets of the country 
the market basket is the usual unit 
of measure for fruits and vegetables. 
Indorsement of this legislation is gen- 
eral. . 


So can it be with the Metric 
System. Education, simplification, 
legislation, reduction of absurdity 
and chaos to common-sense and 
world measures. 

In 1921 a special Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States made a study of the 





metric question and late in that 
year presented its report to the 
Board of Directors. This report 
included arguments both for and 
against the further use of the 
Metric System in the United 
States. This report was submitted 
in 1922 to the National Council, an 
advisory body, for its opinion as 
to the advisability of a referendum 
by the membership of the Chamber. 
The judgment of the Council, ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, 
was that “existing conditions were 
not such as to insure the report’s 
receiving sympathetic considera- 
tion.” Recently this conclusion has 
been reaffirmed by the Board. 


Advice from Mexico 


The following declaration 
(August, 1923) of the Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States might well stand as 
the statement and advice of every 
Latin-American country: “One 
of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of better and more important 
trade relations between the United 
States and Mexico is the Ameri- 
can system of weights and 
measures. The Mexican buyer, 
educated in the Metric System, is 
unwilling and many times unable 
to understand quotations in gal- 
lons, pounds, and feet, and when 
the European manufacturers quote 
in liters, kilograms, and meters, 
there is a decided advantage in 
favor of the European competitor. 
We earnestly advise manufacturers 
and merchants in this country to 
figure their quotations, to submit 
their specifications and if possible 
to have their catalogs printed in 
accordance with the units of 
weights and measures used in 
Mexico. ... It is perhaps more 
important to use this system in 
trade relations with Mexico than 
to use the Spanish language in- 
stead of English.” 


Lesson of World War 


United States manufacturers, 
willingly or not, are increasingly 
being forced, by conditions of for- 
eign use and of international com- 
petitions, to employ the Metric 
System in their catalogs. Many 
interesting and illustrated proofs 
of this are seen in the “Report, by 
Samuel W. Stratton, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards, to the 
International High Commission 
Relative to the Use of the Metric 
System in Export Trade.” The 
United States Section of the Inter- 
American High Commission is on 
record that “the adoption of the 
system would be productive of 
great advantage to the commercial 
relations of the United States with 
the other American Republics. 

A World War preached no 
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greater lesson than the need of 
union in political relations and the 
necessity for uniformity in com- 
mercial intercourse. The Metric 
System is a solvent to produce 
both these ideals. In proportion 
as similar standards for war wil! 
eliminate the dangers of conflicts, 
so standardization in education, in 
commerce, in manufacturing and 
in trade will increase and help to 
make permanent the friendships of 
nations. 

Adoption of the Metric System 
is inevitable the more the knowl- 
edge of it grows and the more the 
force of events compels its use. 
The United States, at least, can- 
not long delay full participation in 
a world accepted standard and ad- 
justment to the most natural and 
normal, the most simple and sci- 
entific system of weights and 
measures in the history of hu- 
manity. 

This is the third of three articles 

specially written for “Forbes” by A. 

Guyot Cameron on the Metric System. 





Graciousness 


RACIOUSNESS,” says one 
writer, “is the kindness and 
gentleness that clothes power.” 

Shakespeare put it this way: 
“The king-becoming graces are 
justice, verity, temperance, stable- 
ness, bounty, perseverance, mercy, 
lowliness, devotion, patience, cour- 
age, fortitude.” One who is gra- 
cious may be said to possess these 
qualities in some degree. 

Of all words, graciousness is 
probably the most comprehensive 
in its implications of what is best 
in human beings. 

Graciousness implies broad sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Shakespeare was gracious. He 
was the keenest observer that ever 
lived, and the surest writer. His 
touch was as deft as a surgeon’s. 
You will find no crude work in his 
lines. His portraits of the lowest 
menials are as accurate and sym- 
pathetic as his pictures of kings. 

Lincoln was gracious. This © 
quality was instinct with him. 
Culture and refinement came as 
naturally as the hair on his head. 

Graciousness must have been 
characteristic of Bert Williams, 
the negro comedian, whose funeral 
was attended by high and low 
members of the theatrical profes- 
sion, by millionaires and beggars, 
by ministers and race-horse touts. 
—William Feather. 


* *« * 


The acid test to apply to your 
job is this: If you had money 
enough to live on, would you stay 
at it without pay? If you don’t 
love it that much, hunt for an- 
other.—John M. Siddall. 























A few of the forty-two trucks operated by the Big 4 Transfer Company over highways between Canada, the Carolinas, 
the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic Seaboard 








Putting “Moving Day” on a 
Railroad Schedule 


How Big 4 Transfer Company Serves Employers Shifting 
Men and Equipment from One City to Another 


tation in a highly specialized 

field and on a scope and 
schedule not heretofore attempted 
has taught us that there is often a 
wide difference between the obvious 
and the ultimate consumer — the 
apparent and the actual. A large and 
increasing share of the business that 
is now keeping forty-two trucks in 
operation over highways between 
Canada, the Carolinas, the Mississippi 
Valley and the Atlantic Seaboard 
comes from selling a strictly domestic 
household service to large corpora- 
tions that at first glance were not 
even remotely interested. The prin- 
ciple is probably applicable in greater 
or less degree to any business; and 
the easiest way to describe it is to 
say that it is the answer the business 


. ELLING motor truck transpor- 


man gets when he asks himself who. 


profits by his service or product in 
addition to the purchaser with whom 
he makes his direct contacts in the 
ordinary course of affairs. 

The officers of the Big 4 Transfer 
Company, Inc., asked themselves that 
question when the business of moving 
household goods long distances by 
motor trucks had progressed to the 
point where it had either to go for- 
ward or backward. Home shifting is 
a spasmodic proposition. Generally 
speaking, the bulk of it is due to 
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Vice-President, Big 4 Transfer Company 


emergencies of one kind or another. 
As a matter of fact, however, like 
anything else human, it can be re- 
duced to averages, and when that is 
done it is a much more certain quan- 
tity than the outsider might imagine. 
Big 4 was established on that con- 
viction, based on long experience by 
its executives, and the consequent 
belief that management could find 
means to overcome the bane of long 
distance motor truck hauling in any 
field, which was the return load—or 
rather the lack of it. Empty returns 
mean roughly that the goods must 
pay for twice the mileage they are 
actually transported. 


Development of Regular Service 


In its organization period and for 
some time thereafter the corporation 
set out naturally to get the business 
nearest to hand. Its officers and 
founders are all men of years of 
experience in household moving. In 
the conduct of local business they 
had often been called on to do long 
distance emergency moving, and they 
did it. The prices were always 
necessarily high, and even then 
profits were uncertain. Initial prices 
were always shaved as close as pos- 
sible to actual costs for the full trip, 
and the truck owner gambled for his 
profits against the possible return 





load. Every reader of want ads, per- 
sonals, and similar columns in the 
newspapers has seen the frequently 
recurring calls for return loads. It 
was believed that the sources of such 
ads could be so organized that they 
would furnish plenty of business for 
a regularly scheduled service. 


In other words, the service was 
established primarily to handle the 
business indicated by advertisements 
of that character; both the initial 
loads that came to the local ware- 
housemen through regular channels 
of business and the return loads 
obtained through advertising. The 
first was a certain quantity, easily 
computed. The second was uncertain 
only while there was no organization. 
The problem was merely to get 
enough warehousemen as represent- 
atives to strike a- balance of one city 
against another, so to speak, and 
then the necessity for the return 
load ads would be eliminated. That 
was not particularly difficult, since 


‘local movers as a rule do not want 


long distance hauling and take it 
only as emergency business. Through 
Big 4 service they were offered a 
standard rate of commission on all 
such business, giving them sure 
profits with none of the risks. The 
corporation owns all its equipment 
and is co-operative only in the sense 
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that it uses established local ware- 
housemen as its selling agents or 
order takers. 

After more than a year of opera- 
tion, during which the fleet of trucks 
constantly increased, it was found 
that waiting for calls, or even adver- 
tising for them in the regular chan- 
nels, furnished only enough business 
for a strictly limited service. Within 
those limitations we could have 
handled what I might call the 
“cream” of the business, running on 
absolute schedules made up neces- 
sarily weeks in advance. Under such 
a form of operation the element of 
uncertainty in return loads would 
have been eliminated, thus making 
possible exceptionally low rates. But 
the situation had its disadvantages 
and its dangers. As I stated before, 
we came to the conclusion that we 
must go forward or backward. If 
we operated on a limited schedule it 
meant rejecting nearly as much 
business as we accepted in order to 
obtain an absolute balance. We de- 
cided it was better s@rvice and better 
business to reject nothing within our 
special field and territory, and to 
seek balance by intensive salesman- 
ship. 


Direct Appeal to Employers 


At that point we asked ourselves 
who benefited by the time saving, 
relatively inexpensive household 
moving service over long distance 
that we were equipped to give. The 
answer was obvious. The real bene- 
ficiary was the corporation that shifts 
a man from Philadelphia to Detroit, 
nine times out of ten as the result of 
an emergency calling for his presence 
at the new post as speedily as possi- 
ble. It is our experience that the 
majority of long distance home shift- 
ings are made to suit the needs of 
corporations. Even when the indi- 
vidual is an executive or a partner 
his value at the new post is definitely 
limited until he has been settled in 
his home. Every moment he devotes 
to details in connection with the 
shift of his household effects is taken 
away from business, and generally 
at a time when as the result of death 
or some other emergency he is most 
needed at his desk. 

Accordingly, we began to adver- 
tise directly to employers, basing the 
appeal principally on the time saving 
possible by motor truck as compared 
to freight up to distances of 700 
miles. Time means money in hotel 
bills and renfal waste waiting for 
furniture to arrive, and we have 
computed those savings for many 
long trips. 

Response to selling methods di- 
rected at the real beneficiary of the 
service was immediate, but we are con- 
vinced that so far it has only scratched 
the surface. As a result of the ex- 
pansion which it made necessary, we 
have representatives now in thirty- 
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Type of truck in general use by the Big 4. Schedules of truck movements 
are sent out every night from headquarters in Washington by mail, where pos- 


sible, and by telegraph to distant points. 


Thus every representative knows the 


daily location of every truck and its immediate destination. 


seven cities, for selling the idea to 
corporations directly did not by any 
means eliminate the part played by 
local warehousemen. If anything they 
are more necessary than ever, since 
to give quick service it is necessary 
to have an agent near the point of 
origin and of delivery of each ship- 
ment, and that we have attempted to 
accomplish. We do not attempt to 
limit the number of representatives ; 
in Philadelphia we have eight and 
there are two or more in nearly 
every other city. There is, of course, 
a close scrutiny of applicants. 
Wherever we can secure them we 
give preference to members of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, which saves us the ex- 
pense of a personal investigation, since 
all members are pledged to definite 
standards of service. 


Part Loads Accepted 


Before going into the methods that 
have made it possible for us to keep 
a fleet of trucks on definite schedules 
over the area outlined above, in all 
kinds of weather, I would like to call 
attention to another phase of the 
business now highly important, but 
which was not even considered at the 
start. It is distinctly an outgrowth 
of the policy that led us to recognize 
the employer as the real user of our 
service. We operate now, in addition 
to the full-load household moving 
service, a pool van service between 
Boston and Washington for part 
loads of furniture and valuables. It 
was established between Washington 
and New York to get the household 
business from small flats, where there 
is not enough furniture to fill even 
a small van, and was extended in 
scope and mileage as a result of the 
demand. Two or more trucks are 
kept in constant operation on that 
service. We do not accept general 
merchandise, since to do so would in- 
volve aceptance of oil and similar 
shipments that would make the trucks 





useless for furniture moving. But, 
within a strictly limited classification, 
much of the business for those 
trucks comes from the large employ- 
ers who have had experience with 
the full load service in shifting men 
from city to city. 
Personnel Carefully Selected 

Operation of both services is 
based on what we call a foot-mile 
basis; in other words, one mill per 
foot-mile, based on the cubic foot 
area in the truck times the mileage 
one way. Thus, it costs $60 for a 
100-mile movement in a 600-foot 
van, $80 for an 800-foot van and 
$100 for the largest vans of 1,000 
cubic feet capacity. Those rates are 
based on definite schedules and apply 
when the patron accepts one of sev- 
eral dates which our representative is 
able to offer him. When the emer- 
gency is such that the movement 
must start on a date of his own selec- 
tion, and when that fails to fit into 
the schedules, the rates are 50 per 
cent. higher. Pool van shipments 
carry an extra charge of $10 over the 
higher foot-mile unit price to cover 
local pick-up and delivery time, and 
are handled, of course, only on regu- 
larly scheduled dates. 

Schedules of truck movements are 
sent out every night from headquar- 
ters in Washington by mail where 
possible, and by telegraph to distant 
points. Thus every representative 
knows the daily location of every 
truck and its immediate future 
destination. For instance, a truck 
en route from Boston to Cleveland 
may have been scheduled for a load 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. It 
is sometimes possible to show rout- 
ings three weeks in advance, thus 
giving representatives plenty of time 
to line up business. Every effort is 
made to keep the trucks on schedule 
time. Extra motors are kept mounted 
on blocks in the garage at Washing- 
ton and in event of a breakdown that 

(Continued on page 710) 
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The Price of Progress 


Cheer Up! New Thoughts, New Methods, New Things 
Have Always Had to Run Gauntlet of Ridicule 


AKING some exceptions 
M for this most democratic 
country, it is safe to say 

that those who have brought into 
the world new teachings in science, 
inventions that have revolutionized 
former methods, or new things 
useful in any line have had to run 
a gauntlet. The leaders of the 
murderous gang who stand on 
either side of the tortuous path 


By Kingsley Gray 


to hoe, his biographer informs us. 
“His work suffered from the pre- 
vailing ignorance, for he was per- 
secuted and imprisoned, merely be- 
cause he was eccentric and knew 
too much.” 

There came to light, a year or 
two ago, a silent witness to the 
awful handicap under which Bacon 
must have labored. A certain 
heretofore unintelligible manu- 


his strange new ideas. He got 
into many other difficulties. 
Learned men before him had be- 
lieved and taught that objects fall 
at a rate directly in proportion to 
their weight. In other words, they 
believed that if a locomotive and 
a brickbat were dropped at the 
same instant from the top of the 
Woolworth Building, the locomo- 
tive, because of its far greater 





that leads from obscur- 


weight, would reach the 


ity to fame are Supersti- 
tion, Bigotry, Jealousy, 
Ignorance, and Ridicule. 

It may truly be said 
that the history of prog- 
ress has been written in 
tears and blood. 

Take poor old Soc- 
rates for our first ex- 
ample. “It is because 
Socrates was an in- 
novator that we, who see 
in him the founder of 
philosophical inquiry, re- 
gard him as a great man. 
It was because Socrates 
was an innovator that 
the old fashioned Greeks 
who saw in the new 
fangled culture the ori- 
gin of all their recent 
distresses and disasters, 
regarded him as a great 
criminal.” His neigh- 
bors suggested hemlock 
as a tonic, and Socrates 
went the way of all 


flesh. 
Anaxagoras also had 
new ideas. We look 


back to him as the one 
who paved the way for 
the now accepted theory 
of atoms, a theory harm- 
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sidewalk long before the 
brickbat. Galileo, by ex- 
perimenting, found that 
this ancient teaching 
was all a_ mistake. 

Enthusiastic over his 
discovery —not a _ bad 
one, at that—he invited 
a number of Italian pro- 
fessors to gather around 
the base of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa to watch 
while he dropped from 
its top two objects of 
vastly different weight. 
The two objects, hurt- 
ling through space, 
reached the ground, of 
course, at the same in- 
stant. But the profes- 
sors held on to their 
musty idea and hounded 
Galileo out of the coun- 
try. 

Later, Galileo per- 
fected a telescope which 
enabled him to discover 
the moons of Jupiter. 
The news of the dis- 
covery created great ex- 
citement. Many who. 
looked through the glass 
refused to believe their 
eyes, while others took 





less in its relation to life 
and customs, though affording 
much food for imaginative minds. 
But the ignorant mob could not 
tolerate the innovation made by 
Anaxagoras, and he was arrested. 
Fortunately, Pericles and his force- 
ful oratory came to the rescue. 

Roger Bacon has rightly been 
called the first truly scientific man. 
Creating within his fertile brain 
a new and correct principle in 
logic—the principle we employ to- 
day—he set to work in opposition 
to the foolish theories that had 
controlled the intellectual world 
for centuries. He had a hard row 


script has been declared by learned 
professors to be none other than 
a scientific treatise of Roger 
Bacon’s. Desiring to save for fu- 
ture ages his conclusions, yet fear- 
ful that if reduced to plain writing 
they might be used against him, 
he employed a method at once safe 
and ingenious—a Latin cipher 
system. 

We are all acquainted with 
Galileo. We know him as the man 
who came to the conclusion that 
the earth moves, and who made 
the mistake of telling the inhabit- 
ants. But that was only one of 


the far safer position of 
refusing to look at all. One of those 
who had thus declined died soon 
afterwards. “I hope,” said Galileo, 
“that he saw them on his way to 
heaven.” 

Sir Isaac Newton made himself 
famous with the aid of an apple. 
At least the apple gave him the 
idea of the law of gravitation— 
the law that explains how every- 
body attracts everybody else, as. 
the love-smitten school boy ex- 
pressed it. 

Newton was a very quiet, ab- 
sent-minded soul, who disturbed 
the peace of no one—I don’t be- 
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lieve he even married. He spent 
his entire life in formulating laws 
and principles that scientific men 
to-day consider invaluable. We 
revere his memory, and his bones 
keep company with those of kings 
and queens in Westminster Abbey. 

We were about ready to con- 
clude that certainly Newton did 
not meet the opposition that others 
more rash and pugnacious have 


had to face. But, no; Newton had 
his troubles. Learned men of his 
day strongly opposed his new 


views—so much so that he finally 
said, “A man must either resolve 
to put out nothing new or to be- 
come a slave to defend it.” 

No branch of science has been 
free from trouble. If we turn a 
moment to the field of medicine 
we are met by two fleeing doctors, 
Arnold of Villanova and Peter of 
Abano. They had to make tracks 
for their lives, because they held 
that disease is due to 
natural rather than super- 


uncharted seas of thought. Lord 
Kelvin, a learned Scotch scientist 
of the past century, gave much 
study to the sun. After years of 
patient experimenting he prepared 
a treatise on the length of time 
that it would give off heat. His 
views were not exactly accepted 
with gusto. A faithful chronicler 
notes this effect upon his learned 
colleagues: “The entire geolog- 
ical and biological world were up 
in arms in a trice. Two or three 
generations ago they hurled brick- 
bats at any one who even hinted 
that the solar system might be 
more than six thousand years old. 
Now they jeered in derision at the 
attempt to limit the life-bearing 
period of our globe to a paltry 
fifteen or twenty million years.” 
Under the retrospective caption, 
“America Seventy Years Ago,” an 
old newspaper clipping bears these 
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looked upon as “subversive of 
democratic simplicity and pioneer 
hardihood.” 

In 1828, a company of men in 
Lancaster, Ohio, wishing to dis- 
cuss some of the new inventions 
such as railways and telegraphy, 
requested the use of the village 
schoolhouse for their mecting. 
They received this sizzling reply 
from the school board: “You are 
welcome to use the school building 
to debate all proper questions in; 
but such things as railroads and 
telegraphs are impossible and rank 
infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God 
had intended that His intelligent 
creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of fifteen miles an 
hour by steam, He would have 
clearly foretold it through His holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan 
to lead immortal souls down to 








natural causes. Harvey, 
the physician who stumbled 
on to the wonderful piece 
of knowledge that our 
blood circulates — doctors 
had previously thought it 
stood still or did something 
about as useless—had many 
difficulties in getting his 
view accepted. One would 
think the truth of his 
proposition _ self - evident, 
but Harvey left on record 
the statement that “anat- 
omists were so blinded by 
dogma and tradition that 
they failéd to see the most 
obvious facts for them- 








lines: “Enterprise was then not hell.” 

Samuel Johnson uttered 
at least one great truth 
when he said: “Nothing 
has retarded the advance- 

LIVER WENDELL HOLMES ment of learning more than 


says that you must naturally 
expect to be spoken of as a crank 


the disposition of vulgar 
minds to ridicule and vilify 


“if you invent anything that puts 
an old machine out of fashion, or 
solve a problem that has puzzled 
all the world up to your time.” 
He concludes that “there never 
was an idea started that woke 
men out of their stupid indiffer- 
ence but its originator was 
spoken of as a crank.” 














selves.” 

Edward Jenner, who 
gave to the world small-pox vac- 
cine, and whose name is now in- 
scribed in the Hall of Fame, did 
not acquire his honors in a day. 
He met most bitter opposition 
from all classes and professions. 
A minister of the gospel affirmed 
that the practice of vaccinating 
existed in Old Testament times, 
and that Job’s boils were the re- 
sult of his being vaccinated by the 
devil. Another preacher informed 
his congregation that God had sent 
small-pox into the world because 
Adam and Eve had shown a weak- 
ness for forbidden fruit. 

It has been remarked that the 
scientific results attained in the 
nineteenth century were by the 
working out and proving of hypo- 
theses “that were mere forlorn 
hopes looked on with general con- 
tempt, if at all heeded when the 
eighteenth century came to a 
close.” 

But the enlightened nineteenth 
century was not free from danger- 
ous rocks for the man who sailed 


that which they cannot un- 
derstand.” 

We are reminded of the 
story of the old woman 
who saw a locomotive for 
the first time in her life. 
It was standing motionless 
on the track. Viewing its 
enormous size she slowly 
remarked to her husband, 
“John, it’ll never start, it’ll 
never start.” All assur- 
ances to the contrary only 


a national characteristic. The few 
who dared to suggest improve- 
ments were persecuted as enemies 
of society. The first iron plows 


were said to poison the soil. The 
first railroad was torn up. The 
first telegraph wires were cut. 
The first sewing machine was 


smashed. And the first man who 


sold coal in Philadelphia was 
chased from the _ state as a 
swindler.” 


Doubtless the picture is a little 
overdrawn, yet those who have 
read the life of Alexander Bell will 
recall that he was repeatedly as- 
sured by his most trusted friends 
that his telephone was an “absurd 
toy” and that if he persisted in 
wasting his time with it he would 
lose out, not only financially, but 
matrimonially. 

When Adam Thompson of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1843, installed the first 
modern bathtub, he and his con- 
traption were vigorously de 
nounced by doctors, press, public 
and legislatures. His bathtub was 


provoked from her an in- 
credulous smile, or scorn- 
ful word. Presently the engineer 
applied the steam, and the thing 
of steel streaked down the track. 
Staring in wild-eyed excitement as 
it rapidly increased its speed, she 
burst out, “John, it’ll never stop.” 
When Magellan and a few others 
of those early globe trotters came 
home and announced that the 
world was not only round but had 
people living on the other side, our 
worthy forbears took a day off to 
laugh over the funniest fish story 
that had ever been concocted. The 
pictorially minded added to the 
sport by drawing crude pictures of 
shaggy Australian black fellows 
running around upside down on the 
“bottom side” of the earth, after 
the order of flies on a ceiling. 
The more we think on this subject 
the more we are led to the conclusion 
that if one desires to know what to- 
morrow will bring in the way of 
advancement, one ought to observe 
what the funny papers and the car- 
toonists are making sport of to-day. 
(Continued on page 710) 








The Great Demand for Light 





Good Data Flouted in Traditional Practice—Work Results 
Best for Deciding If Illumination Is Right 


HERE is strong resistance 
in the fixture industry 
against following exception- 
al specifications 
the engineer. We hear of a 
typical instance. A certain light 
shade was specified, and the objec- 
tion was that it would take two 
months to make it at a cost of $60, 
while one almost as good could be 
supplied at once from stock for less 
than $5. We infer that there is 
room for policy and common sense 
in the-art, and much more room for 
a large program for progress recog- 
nizing the methods and fixtures that 
may be demanded for producing 
much less glare, as compared with 
common present practice. 

Highly intensified light sources, for 
economy, and wide use of projectors, 
reflectors, shields, and screens, as 
well as special ceiling and wall sur- 
faces, are among the features which 
engineers here and abroad in increas- 
ing number wish to incorporate in 
special lighting installations, and 
which the lighting and fixture in- 
dustries are expected to produce by 
modern cost-cutting processes, sooner 
or later. 


formulated by 


Cost Data a Necessity 


A program looking to this result 
but failing to include a widespread 
quadrupling—or more—illumination 
values in factories and stores, to help 
paying the bills out of improved pro- 
duction and business in general, 
would scarcely serve all interested 
parties equally well and would there- 
fore fail to produce a united effort. 
Even from this viewpoint the recog- 
nition of much more abundant light- 
ing as one of the needs of this age 
seems to come first of all require- 
ments. The principal work remain- 
ing to be done, to remove doubts. 
consists in noting and _ tabulating 
work results and lighting cost for a 
series of different conditions and il- 
lumination values, starting perhaps 
with good daylight, at an estimated 
cost for producing its equivalent arti- 
fically, in comparison with the cus- 
tomary low illumination values and 
their actual cost. All who have 
erected sawtooth roof factory build- 
ings, involving great indirect cost— 
in special building construction—for 
the lighting secured by them for the 
daylight hours and in _ favorable 
weather, have by shouldering this 
cost practically assumed in advance 


By Kurt Van Stam 


what the results of such tests would 
be. 

After dark, when illumination at 
present rates begins, work is 
slowed up, more work is spoiled, 
and accidents increase. 

In December accidents are twice 
as numerous as in July. 

There is a relation between the 
number of accidents and the value 
of the industrial product per 
pound. The supposition is that 
value induces an attitude of caution 
and stresses the worker’s eyes in 
case of insufficient illumination. 
But this observation is not well 
authenticated. 

At ordinary illuminations and 
working speeds the adjustment 








Requirements 


HE best features of day- 

light are independence 
of distance and high in- 
tensity. Lighting systems 
should approximate these 
qualities and add total ab- 
sence of glare in field of 
vision, with color values and 
shadows as needed. 




















from moment to moment of the 
worker’s eyes is not complete. 
Daylight intensities give much 
more acuity of the visual image, 
more discrimination, more speed 
of discrimination, and more speed 
of adjustment to distance. 

These facts are variously ex- 
pressed by different authorities. 
They hold good not only for day- 
light but for intermediate lighting 
values. It is stated, for example, 
that : 

Speed of discrimination is increased 
by intensity of lighting, especially for 
faulty eyes, and small objects. 

_ Speed of adjustment to distance is 

increased by intensity of lighting. - 

Power to sustain sharp vision suf- 
fers by low intensity of the lighting. 

Aged persons call for much more 
light than younger persons 

It is emphasized here and there 
that industrial work creates new 
conditions for which the eye has 
never been prepared by evolution. 
It needs new help for these condi- 
tions.. On the other hand, evolu- 


tion has made the natural eye very 
efficient in discriminating by the 
aid of color contrasts. 


Glass in windows and lenses is 
found to shut out some of the ul- 
tra-blue and all of the invisible 
“ultra-violet” components of light, 
so that these will not reach the 
illuminated object. What the ef- 
fects of this exclusion are remains 
still largely unknown. In work 
with microscopes it is found, how- 
ever, that the employment of these 
components, or some of them, aids 
greatly in discrimination. 

What projectors and reflectors 
do in the way of transmitting, by 
reflection, all the components of 
light in the light source or only 
some of them does not seem to be 
fully investigated as yet. 

How much of illumination value 
is lost by passing light through 
colored glass or any other form of 
color screen, is not made generally 
known. 


How to Get Best Results 


As light naturally spreads di- 
vergently from a light source and 
affects all space and every surface 
exposed to it, the conception of 
light as operating in linear rays is 
not in accordance with the facts. 
Light “rays” are a technical term 
coined for want of a better one. 
Light “beams” are produced by 
projectors and other reflectors, or 
lenses. 

A 60-inch projector with a high- 
intensity lamp reveals objects 
twenty miles away, and signals 
seventy to eighty miles. This re- 
fers to night work, and the active 
element is contrast with surround- 
ing darkness. 

Moon and sun are the only light 


‘sources which are practically at the 


same distance from one thing on 
Earth and another. They shine with 
the same intensity on the moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania as on the val- 
ley in Illinois and with the same 
illumination value—the sun’s 100,- 
000 times the stronger of the two, 
of course. But the angles of in- 
cidence of the light, varying as 
from low light in the morning to 
high light at noon, and from low 
in the winter to high in the sum- 
mer, make a great difference, not 
only because the angle with the 
horizon and the average angle to 
objects is different but much more 
because a low light passes through 
vastly more and thicker atmos- 
phere, often laden with water 
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vapor which holds back nearly all 
but the red components of the 
light. 

A clear sky has much of the 
same quality of independence of 
distance from the objects to be il- 
luminated. An overcast sky still 
retains some of it so far as practi- 
cal purposes are concerned. And 
in artificial illumination the near- 
est approach to the same effect is 
obtained when the light is first sent 
to ceiling and walls and is reflected 
back from these. 

The great disadvantage, as well 
as the occasional special advantage, 
of the illumination that drops to 
¥Y% when the distance of the light 
is doubled, to 1/9 when the dis- 
tance is tripled, and so on, is en- 
countered fully only under two 
conditions, which are, however, 
those most commonly experienced. 
One is by direct illumination from 
an exposed light source. The other 
by illumination from windows 
(such as those giving upon a court 
or street with high buildings) 
which are not in line with the out- 
door light, sun or sky, and the in- 
terior to be illuminated. The 
practice of placing a light inside 
of a relatively large bowl of white, 
ground, or frosted glass, reduces 
the glare of an exposed light, but 
also the luminous flux, while gain- 
ing very little in the way of inde- 
pendence of distance. This prac- 
tice will probably have to fight for 
its continuance, on the strength of 
the prevalence of the fixtures 
which continue to be manufactured 
for it. 


Value of Reflectors 


Diffusion of light has no other 
useful meaning than “extension of 
the area from which illumination is 
directly received.” Translucent 
bowls diffuse the light in the meas- 
ure as the visible bowl area is 
greater than the area of the light 
source, and reduce the light, wast- 
ing it, in the measure as the trans- 
lucent material passes less light 
than transparent material. They 
affect color values in one way or 
another, but, like lenses and 
prisms, always with reduction of 
the luminous flux which is paid for 
in the price for current. 

Reflectors often receive less 
than half of the luminous flux, by 
reason of the shape of the light 
source and the shape of the re- 
flector, writes Lt.-Commander 
Hayden T. Harrison, G. B., whose 
scientific position seems to be 
strong in England, though hotly 
contested. 

The inefficiency of bright ceil- 
ings is largely wiped out by the 
efficiency of the concentrated light 
sources that can be used to illum- 
inate them, says the same investi- 








When Eyes Suffer 
AYLIGHT data show 
that strong illumina- 

tion without glare aids the 
healthy eye, while eyes are 
strained by dimness and 
constant efforts to adjust 
them rapidly to the varying 
light shed by any light 
source of small dimensions. 




















gator, who is prominent as a prac- 
tical experimenter with projectors 
for military purposes. And he 
says: 

“The concentrating of an intense 
light on a small reflecting surface 
(by means of projectors, which are 
practically independent of dis- 
tances) and spreading it again 
from there is much like using high 
voltage for the electric transmis- 
sion line and then again low volt- 
age for local distribution.” 

The facts and authoritative 
opinions marshalled with the forego- 
ing bear more or less directly on 
the immediate question: How to 
make more money by better light- 


ing. 
Good Light and Good Work 


Only a brief review of one of 
the practical conclusions needs to 
be added at present. 

Because eyes are such a marvel- 
ously accommodating organ we 
have imposed upon them and have 
been deceived by them, in turn, 
and have been made to believe for 
centuries that we had light 
enough and the right kind when 
in reality in most cases we saw 
only what we expected to see. 
And in each instance of that sort 
that which we did not see did not 
bother us at the time, though fre- 
quently it did afterwards, and then 
we were usually satisfied with be- 
ing surprised. Or we found fault 
when it was the eyesight of others 
that had slipped past a flaw in work 
or material. Or we thought of 
deception when we had bought 
something which turned out faulty. 

The new idea is to help the eye 
more than the eye demands. With 
automatic machinery in general 
use and demanding high working 
speed, there is yet an increasing 
demand for accuracy, high quality, 








A Modern Need 


HEN labor-saving ma- 
W chines must produce 
not only more work per 
minute but also better work, 
eyes are taxed, and tradi- 
tional lighting systems be- 
come indefensible. 
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and avoidance of spoilage, and the 
eye must work more quickly and 
with more acuity than ever before. 
And it must not get sluggish with 
a day’s work. Rather, the eyes 
we have seen would insist on 
shorter hours. From year to year 
the lighting art changes its rela- 
tions to the ever-changing condi- 
tions. Eventually automatic ma- 
chinery may allow us to work 
blindfolded, but at present it calls 
for more light, if we want quality 
combined with speed of produc- 
tion. 

There is the eye that works, the eye 
that sells, and the eye that buys. One 
hundred stores, it is said, are equipped 
with more and better light these days, 
for one factory or other working 
place. And no doubt salesmen sell bet- 
ter and customers buy better in these 
stores. And light for both work and 
art finds a powerful auxiliary in light 
for trade. That is another side of 
the whole subject, none the less, be- 
cause competition and advertising are 
the strongest motives. The beneficial 
effects aside from increase of trade 
are incidental and come as a pleasant 
surprise. Perhaps the better lighting 
of factories must likewise come as an 
aftermath to the better lighting of 
stores, in one respect. Without the ex- 
ample of the stores there might 
among factory owners be a tendency 
to get along with the minimum light 
values prescribed in the Code of 
Lighting by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and by law in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Ohio, and California. 


Facts Often Overlooked 


The scientific engineer has asserted 
that “the eye furnishes the sole means 
of judgment whether lighting is good 
or bad.” This dogma seems to have 
held back the lighting art, being ap- 
plied under economical pressure which 
allowed the eye only lighting that was 
stinted in amount and inferior in kind 
to experiment with, excepting daylight 
at its best. The mind behind the eye 
puts daylight in a class by itself, and 
the eye judged only by its fatigue, if 
the light was bad. It never could 
judge if light was good, because it 
judged by fatigue only and not by 
work results, and there is a wide 
range of lighting quality within which 
fatigue is not sensed from minute to 
minute while work results may yet 
differ largely. A general preference 
for perfect daylight remained the un- 
noticed testimony of a misleading 
element in the original rule making 
the eye the sole judge of lighting. 
Failure to include daylight in the 
comparison caused two facts to 
be overlooked: (1) That eyes 
may be affected in the long run, 
though at no time any strain 
is noticed—somewhat as_ school 


(Continued on page 730) 

















‘6 AM,” says I, as I placed 
S several of the latest news- 
papers on his desk, “you 
should go to Florida; there is good 
swimming down there and it might 
persuade you to some small bodily 
exercise. However, as an intel- 
jectual diversion, have you con- 
sidered the ways of Wall Street 
and its effect upon the small in- 
vestor?” 

“Sure,” says Sam. “’Tis a great 
question and it needs the under- 
standing of fifty years of history 
to discover that the original black 
eye was delivered by our early 
American captains of industry.” 

“Wait a bit, Sam,” says I. “We 
are not discussing the opinions 
that people may have, but 
the influence upon the 


Says “Sam” 


“It’s the Yell of the Speculator that Makes News, and 
Not the Receipt of Dividends by the 


ment and readjustment, organiza- 
tion and reorganization. In the 
general flood of events big invest- 
ors went broke, men of inherited 
wealth lost all they had, and the 
general run of small investor was 
sold out or otherwise relieved of 
his surplus. Industry became a 
big gamble; all the money found 
its way to the kitty and a few on 
the inside of each organization held 
the kitty. 

“Business depended upon certain 
industries. One industry depended 
to a large extent upon others, and 
they all depended upon transpor- 
tation. These things were the key 
to prosperity and generally speak- 
ing they were in the hands of men 






Small Investor” 


tunes for a few individuals through 
a liberal application of water and 
other methods requiring expensive 
legal talent to keep the perpetrat- 
ors out of the hoosegow. The 
builders were few but the gam- 
blers were many. 

“As a consequence of the situa- 
tion the public acquired the idea 
that Wall Street was populated by 
crooks, and during certain periods 
of our progress they were about 
three-fourths right. ‘’Tis the per- 
fidious operations of Wall Street’ 
became the excuse and buck-pass- 
ing slogan for all failures. If the 
gas works failed to pay a dividend 
it was through the machinations 
for control, or the competitive ef- 
forts of destruction eman- 
ating from Wall Street. If 











small investor.” 

“Tis the same thing,” 
said Sam. “An opinion is 
the result of experience, 
either gained by contact or 
by knowledge and informa- 
tion which may be exact 
truth or may be colored by 
imagination, by desire, or 
by a thousand variations of 
thought created by circum- 
stance. It’s the effect on 
his neighbors and upon 
strangers that may cause 
a man to buy a five-thou- 
sand-dollar car when a 
Ford would answer his 
purpose, but it’s the gen- 
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OU CAN sell the speculator 
anything you have or any- 
thing you can think of, if you 
will draw on your imagination 
instead of on facts when you 
promise him a profit. 


T IS these take - a - chance 

failures that influence many 
small investors to hang on to their 
money when a safe investment in 
big business would bring them in 
regular dividends. 


the corner grocer got into 
difficulties, it was by rea- 
son that food products, or 
rents, or some angle of his 
business had attracted the 
attention of Wall Street. 
Sure and Wall Street was 
the star performer for all 
difficulties and failures and 
its mere mention was the 
ample excuse for lack of 
ability in the individual or 
in a company. "Twas a 
grand reputation that the 
financial bootleggers were 
broadcasting, and _ there 
was no one who had the 
discernment to attempt to 














eral opinion which has 
been created that gives 
weight to the thought that the 
larger investment gives him stand- 
ing in the community. 

“In the earlier days the back- 
ground of industry was the unde- 
veloped resources of a great coun- 
try. The Captain Kidds that risked 
prolonged residence in one of the 
state institutions were able to ob- 
tain control of public utilities and 
of manufacturing plants whose im- 
portance to general improvement 
made them function as public util- 
ities. Sure and this former genera- 
tion of the public-be-damned vari- 
ety of highbinders hooked a high- 
power engine to the financial 
pump and floated every enterprise 
on a small volume of doing and a 
great volume of water. The 
water kept getting into the works. 
There was a constant change in 
every industry, a continual adjust- 


who had never known money and 
had developed a greed for getting 
more merely through a passion for 
accumulating it. 


“The loose change of the coun- 
try found its highest interest rate 
through loaning to big prospects 
in large amounts. When the mer- 
chant or manufacturer in the town 
of Skihooch, Wisconsin, or Shin- 
bone, Texas, required a loan for 
the expansion of his business he 
began to look up the jobbers, the 
brokers, and the various connec- 
tions he maintained in New York. 
The need of money in any locality 
for any purpose would swiftly 
focus all minds on New York— 
and New York to the average in- 
dividual meant Wall Street. The 


history of at least forty years is 
a history of wreckage, the accu- 
mulation of immen:e private for- 


correct the public opin- 
ion.” 

“All very good, Sam,” says I, 
“but where does ancient history 
fit into the present situation?” 

“Give the devil a bad name,” 
says Sam, “and even the Priest 
would have his difficulties in ex- 
plaining him as a fallen angel. 

“The real industries of the coun 
try have come into the hands of a 
saner and safer type of individual. 
The old time gamblers could imag- 
ine a few million dollars of water 
but they could not imagine an un- 
developed resource of business 
that would eventually prove that 
water was a dividend investment. 

“The big business of the coun- 
try has discovered the idea that 
service to the people means regular 
dividends and that regular dividends 
are a greater source of wealth and 
contentment than a single large rake- 
off for a few individuals. 

(Continued on page 714) 








F ourth-Prize Winner tn $1,000 


Banking Service Contest 


Grove City, Pa., Owes Much of Its Growth and Prosperity 
to Activities of Grove City National Bank 


HE history of many com- 
munities which have at- 
tracted the attention of the 


outside world is invariably closely 
connected with the history of one, 
or a number of, progressive, mod- 
ern, forward-looking banking in- 
stitutions. A humdrum, routine 
town, -content to go on in hum- 
drum, regulation paths, leading, 
perchance, somewhere or nowhere, 
is usually encumbered by banking 
institutions showing little or no 
life and initiative, with no activities 
but those hoary with age—lend- 
ing money and exacting interest— 
merely hoarding money and stor- 
ing up the hard wrought wealth of 
others. 

A progressive, growing town 
needs a progressive modern bank, 
the activities of which become the 
very life and sinew and spirit of 
the community. Thrice blessed is 
that community whose banks are 
alive, the officers of which are com- 
munity leaders, and the resources 
of which are at the command of 
the community for development, 
for progress, for growth. Such a 
bank in such a community is the 
Grove City National Bank, in 
Grove City, Pa. 


Steady and Rapid Growth 


A brief history of the Grove City 
National Bank will be useful to my 
purpose. First, it will show that 
this bank has had somewhat of the 
usual ups and downs of many small 
town banks, reorganizations and 
affiliations with other financial in- 
stitutions, and slow growth in the 
beginning. It is the successor of 
the Peoples National Bank of 
Grove City, Pa., organized in 1900 
with a capital stock of $25,000, in- 
creased to $50,000 the next year. 
In 1903 there was affiliated with 
the bank the Grove City Savings 
and Trust Company, just then or- 
ganized. At that time the deposits 
and resources of the bank were 
$158,000 and $226,000 respectively. 
This affiliation shows thus early 
the keen initiative of the men con- 
ducting the affairs of the bank. 
The success of the venture brought 
about the organization of the 
Grove City National Bank in 1908 


By H. M. B. Lehn 








This article was awarded 
Fourth Prize in the contest con- 
ducted by “Forbes” for the best 
answer to the question, “What Is 
Your Bank Doing For You And 
Your Community?” 








by combining the original bank 
and the trust company, and liqui- 
dating the affairs of the latter. 
From the very beginning the 
newly organized bank expanded 
and grew. The deposits and re- 
sources, given here, in round num- 
bers show a steady, rapid growth. 


Deposits Resources 
| ee $ 295,000 $ 462,000 
DER Ses tes 672,000 851,000 
ee 800,000 
Be hacasGhc 1,280,000 1,555,000 
Meee 1,659,000 2,117,000 
| ere 1,888,000 2,323,000 


Grove City, when I first learned 
to know it, was a thriving, beauti- 
ful little town, very attractive for 
residence, keen, alert, lusty in its 
pride and community loyalty, yet 
little known except for an excel- 
lent small college, named Grove 
City College. In early years the 
loyalty and unity of spirit of the 
town was rightly centered around 
this college. However, as the 
years went by other enterprises 
and activities claimed recognition. 

It is these other interests and 














H. M. B. Lehn 


enterprises of the community in 
which the Grove City National 
Bank had a part, large or small, 
or which it fostered practically 
singlehanded. 

Probably as far back as the or- 
ganization of the new bank in 
1908, in seeking something new 
and worthwhile for the bank to 
undertake, the cashier, E. B. Har- 
shaw, prevailed upon the school 
authorities to allow the bank to 
start Penny Savings in the schools. 
The idea was new then and the 
undertaking a pioneer project. 
Many banks at that time spurned 
the idea. E. B. Harshaw, however, 
saw that the idea was good, feas- 
ible and profitable to bank and 
children. 


Typical Farming Community 


This plan has been in operation 
now for about fifteen years. The 
deposits of 800 grade children 
average to-day about $75 weekly, 
or $2,000 to $2,500 yearly. The ag- 
gregate total of the savings to date 
is somewhere between $25,000 and 
$35,000. But the money saved is 
the least item in the value of such 
a project. In speaking of his pur- 
pose in this matter some ten years 
ago, E. B. Harshaw mentioned only 
the indirect gain to banks that 
comes from the thrift and banking 
habit of this ever-growing army of 
school children. 

The town of Grove City was a 
well-built, steadily growing com- 
munity of men and women, about 
4,500 in number, loyal to the core 
in every worthy community enter- 
prise, unified in the purpose of 
making and maintaining one of the 
best and finest small towns to live 
in found anywhere, and lustily 
proud of their achievement. But 
the chances for expanding its 
power and influence and resources 
were more or less exhausted, short 
of a purely industrial and factory 
type of growth. No one in Grove 
City at that time dreamed of the 
potential wealth of the surround- 
ing country district. 

For miles around Grove City, as 
is common in many country sec- 
tions, a rather slip-shod, desultory, 
spiritless kind of farming had gone 
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from bad to worse for many years. 
That such a district could be de- 
veloped into a prosperous, progres- 
sive farming section was beyond 
the thought of all, for a more un- 
promising territory was not to be 
found. The farmers eked out a 
mere living, and that was scant 
enough. For them to think of 
bank deposits and other stored-up 
profits was inconceivable. Yet in 
this territory the miracle hap- 
pened, due wholly to the vision and 
the spirit of the Grove City Na- 
tional Bank and E. B. Harshaw. 
In his eagerness for service in the 
community and the growth of his 
bank he had for a number of years 


come to the firm conviction that _ 


a potential field for expansion lay 
in the farming district around 
Grove City. His work for and 
through the Farm Bureau showed 
his deep concern over the rapid de- 
cline of the farming industry in 
the district around him. 


Grove City Gets Creamery 


The great opportunity came and 
found him ready. In 1914 through 
the Farm Bureau Agent, C. G. Mc- 
Bride, he heard of the intention of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., to establish 
an experimental and commercial 
creamery somewhere in western 
New York, western Pennsylvania 
or eastern Ohio. He was on the 
jump immediately. As president 
of the Commercial Club, he influ- 
enced this organization to under- 
take to secure this creamery for 
Grove City. The conditions were 
rather hard and the undertaking 
no small risk. Local capital to 
erect a building and a guarantee 
of a sufficient supply of good milk 
were demanded by the Federal 
Government. Through the per- 
sistent effort of the Commercial 
Club, and the Grove City National 
Bank, E. B. Harshaw, the leader 
of both, the demands were met. 
The work was hard. Several 
creameries had failed previously 
with attendant losses. The busi- 
ness men were luke-warm; and 
even the .farmers, who were to 
profit most, were skeptical and 
hostile. But the man won and the 
creamery began operations on 
May 3, 1915. 

The growth of this creamery has 
been amazing. The first day 
twenty patrons brought milk from 
about 250 cows with a total butter 
content of 78 pounds. In 1922 the 
number of patrons was 522, deliv- 
ering milk and cream from over 
2,600 cows and coming from a ter- 
ritory of about 160 square miles. 
At first a single three-story build- 
ing of pleasing design was more 
than large enough; to-day another 
building of equal size and same de- 
sign, connected to the older struc- 
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Home of the Grove City National Bank, Grove City, Pa. once a poor farming 
community, but now, thanks in large measure to the activities of this progressive 
institution, a thriving and prosperous town. 


ture by a third building, and a pri- 
vate residence turned into office 
quarters, barely supply the room 
required. The yearly payroll of 
the business is slightly over $33,- 
000; the dividends to the stock- 
holders for 1922 exceeded $10,000, 
and $275,000 was paid to the farm- 
ers and the town out of the profits. 

E. B. Harshaw’s work had just 
begun. The Federal Government 
insisted on dividends for the stock- 
holders and the largest return to 
the milk-producing farmer. More 
milk and better milk, and better 
pay to producers, became the 
slogan of the creamery. This 
meant better cows, and better cows 
meant investment of real money. 
The task now became the almost 
hopeless effort to induce the farm- 
ers to sell at a negligible price their 
scrub cows, which had served them 
for generations, and to replace 
them with pure-breds at unheard 
of prices, and, in addition, to ex- 
pend more money for the sanitary 
housing of these cows. A Federal 
field man, R. R. Welch, was sent 
here in 1916 to promote this part 
of the work. How well this man 
did his work is attested by the fact 
that, while but six farmers in the 
district owned pure-bred cattle in 
1916, to-day the number owning 
pure-breds is well on toward 300. 


Import Pure-Bred Cattle 


In this work of securing better 
cows for the creamery patrons the 
bank and E. B. Harshaw did yeo- 
man’s work. His faith in the proj- 
ect and his keen insight into the 
possibilities for a great service are 
revealed in a letter awaiting the 
Federal field man upon his arrival 
in Grove City, in which E. B. Har- 
shaw pledged the financial aid of 
his bank in any reasonable way 
possible. R. R. Welch cherishes 
this letter very much. It bore a 
message of hope and encourage- 


ment to the stranger in a new 
place, with a hard job on his 
hands. It was the beginning of a 
warm friendship between two 
leaders in a great work. 

Out of this letter came the plan 
whereby the Grove City National 
Bank, on its own responsibility, 
sent the field man and its cashier 
into Livingston County, Michigan, 
many times to purchase pure-bred 
cows for Grove City farmers. The 
farmers assumed no obligations 
whatever before the actual pur- 
chase of such animals by them. 
The bank took regular bank notes 
as security for payment in all cases 
where the cash was not at hand. 
It is a fine thing to report that not 
one cent did the bank lose by this 
liberality. The first carload came 
to Grove City in 1916. Since then 
fourteen carloads, over 200 head. 
valued at $4,200, have been brought 
to Grove City under this plan. all 
financed by the bank. 


Exhibits Attract Many Visitors 


Let me state the results in prof- 
its growing out of this undertak- 
ing by the bank in two instances. 
A farmer bought a cow for $300. 
In three years her offspring 
brought him $209, he had a milk 
profit of $300, and he sold the orig- 
inal cow for $500. His profit was 
$709 on one cow. A boy bought a 
calf in 1917, for $90. In 1922 he 
had a herd worth $1,500, consisting 
of the original cow, two daughters, 
two grand-daughters and a son. 
This herd was a prize winner at 
the State Farm Products Show at 
Harrisburg, Pa., early in 1922. 
Scores of similar instances, and 
better, can be found in the Grove 
City dairy district. 

To me, one of the most interest- 
ing photographs I have ever seen 
is a picture of the exhibits at the 
first show of pure-bred cattle held 
in Grove City in 1916, on an east 
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end field or open lot. Five head 
were on exhibit, some of them 
calves entered by Club boys. Since 
then an annual show has been held 
in the fall, for several years at 
Barmore Lake and for the last two 
years on the grounds of the Grove 
City Federal and State Accredited 
Cattle Show and Sales Association, 
west of Grove City. This organi- 
zation is another creature of the 
brain of E. B. Harshaw. The As- 
sociation was formed in response 
to the need for an organization 
that would foster all the smaller 
organizations of the community 
whose interest is dairying. The 
area over which this Association 
has spread includes parts of the 
whole of five counties in western 
Pennsylvania. In 1922 more than 
300 pure-breds were entered in the 
show. Judges from State and Na- 
tion, as well as speakers, come to 
Grove City annually. Last year 
more than 5,000 people, a number 
equal to the total population of the 
town, were visitors at the show. 


The Spirit That Wins 


There are several interesting 
side-lights to this project that must 
needs be mentioned and which 
have a large meaning in the work 
of this bank for the community. 
Farmers are proverbially conserva- 
tive. When the cattle show and 
the needs of the Accredited Asso- 
ciation outgrew all available space, 
E. B. Harshaw got busy once more. 
A plot of ground containing about 
250 acres lies west of town. It 
consists of wooded dells and hills, 
abandoned fields of deserted farms. 
This was owned by a coal company, 
which had raised veritable moun- 
tains of waste in strip-mining, but 
which had ceased operations on 
the fall of prices after the War. 
This property was put on the mar- 
ket. It has a frontage of 1,200 feet 
on an improved State highway.’ 
“Just the home for the Associa- 
tion,” said E. B. Harshaw. To think 
was to act. In a discussion of his 
problem with other town leaders 
there came from one of them the 
idea of a Community Park on this 
whole plot after selling enough 
land to the farmers for the needs 
of the Association. With might 
and main E. B. Harshaw and his 
friends went to work and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Commercial 
Club to buy the property and to 
give it to the town for a park. 
Success came at last. In years to 
come this stroke will bring praise 
and glory to these leaders. 

This site was a sight. Ridicule 


and sneers were plenty. Neverthe- 
less more than 200 towns-people, 
with axes, saws and grubbing-hoes, 
and farmers with teams, plows and 
wagons, worked in this incipient 
park for several days in August, 
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Youthful exhibitors at the annual round up of the boys’ and girls’ Calf Club. Every 


year the bank offers prizes and pays the expenses of one boy to the State Cattle 
Judging Contest. 


1922, to clear space for the show, 
and note, a Community Picnic. 
Through the show and its needs 
came this great thing, a whole 
community at picnicking. A finer 
example of patriotic community 
co-operation than this I have never 
seen or heard of. At present a 
town Park Commission is slowly 
developing the Park. Grove City 
will point to it with increased pride 
as the years pass. 

Early in this process of develop- 
ing a dairy community the bank 
began to publish a monthly maga- 
zine, the Grove City National, at 
an annual expense of $1,500. The 
pages of this periodical are used 
to stimulate the dairy interest of 
Grove City and the associations 
devoted to that interest. I read it 
with the same interest, or greater, 
than I give to the local papers. Its 
pages are full of farm doings, asso- 
ciation work, etc. From its pages 
I gleaned most of the data of this 
story. 


Farmers’ Deposits Increase 


What beneficial results have 
come to Grove City and the coun- 
try near-by through the activities 
of the Grove City National Bank? 
This is an important question. The 
bank has had an increase in de- 
posits from 1916 to 1923 of over a 
million dollars—pretty good for a 
small town bank. The deposits of 
the other banks also increased. 
This increase belongs to the com- 
munity, the people living in it. 
But out of them come the in- 
creased profits of the banks. For- 
merly the farmers’. share of the 
bank’s deposits was estimated at 
20 per cent.; now it is 33% per 
cent. Thus the accumulated cash 
wealth of farmers deposited in this 
bank alone increased almost half 
a million dollars since 1916. Ref- 
erence to the table of deposits 


given in the beginning of this 
story and a little calculation will 
verify this claim. The total esti- 
mated increase in wealth due to 
this dairy development for the 
larger Grove City community is 
about $3,500,000 or $4,000,000. 


Example for Other Communities 


Another gain to Grove City is 
the nation-wide publicity given to 
the town. E. B. Harshaw has been 
a speaker on Community Develop- 
ment locally, in State and in Na- 
tion time and again. At Bankers’ 
Association meetings all over the 
State and likewise at Farm Bureau 
meetings, his name appears on the 
program. He is not an orator 
whose eloquence secures him place, 
but he has a wonderfully fascinat- 
ing story of deeds accomplished, 
which appeals to hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact business men. And 
they listen to him. He has been 
the center of Grove City’s exhibit 
at several State Farm Products 
Shows held in Harrisburg, Pa., at 
the National Dairy Show in Chi- 
cago, and the International Dairy 
Congress held recently in Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Visitors come and go from State 
and Nation, and even from foreign 
countries, to study the plan and 
method at close view. Many 
prominent State and Federal Gov- 
ernment agents and bureau heads 
have come to the local cattle show 
and the creamery for observation 
and study. In many farm and 
banking magazines there appear 
from time to time articles on one 
or another phase of the develop- 
ment of this community. A Penn- 
sylvania State Bulletin, No. 765, 
describes the plan in detail. 

The plan of this bank is the 
model for numerous other banks 
that have undertaken similar work. 

(Continued on page 729) 
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How Canada Has Locked the 
“Open Door’ to Oil 
(Continued from page 695) 


not know that with the decreasing 
yield of oil wells to their tenth 
year, and often their collapse after 
five years, or lapse after six months 
—a well that will not return costs 
in five years is not worth touching 
and is unsafe as an investment for 
the public; but here is a law de- 
manding the remission to the 
Crown of 75 per cent. of the find. 
As a palliative to this astounding 
and unheard of feature in laws sup- 
posed to be sane and sincere, an 
Order-in-Council provided that the 
lessee should have the privilege of 
bidding on that three-quarters. 
That is, Americans could spend 
millions finding the oil, and then 
bid on their own discovery and im- 
provements, with, perhaps, Anglo- 
Persian and Dutch-Shell as their 
competitors. 

And these Dominion laws were 
called an “open door.” 

Drastic “Blue Sky” Laws 


Then the unseen hand which had 
framed the laws and Orders-in- 
Council for the Dominion took a 
hand in the Provincial laws. Some 
years ago oil was found near Cal- 
gary, and the usual boom with oil 
vultures flocked to the find. Oil 
was poured down dry holes and 
pumped up; and investors were 
lured and lost thousands. The 
authors of this fraud were 
promptly sent to the penitentiary ; 
and by way of preventing a repeti- 
tion, some Blue Sky laws were 


. framed which have much more re- 


semblance to saffron than blue. 
Oil shares must not be sold with- 
out a report from a geologist ap- 
proved by the Public Utility Com- 
mission—fee for geologist, $500. 
A solicitor approved by the Com- 
mission must lay the case before 
the Board—fee, $500. No news- 
papers must print the advertise- 
ment of an oil company selling 
shares unless it receives permis- 
sion from the Commission to issue 
it. No facts must be stated which 
the Commission has not verified. 
There must be filed with the Com- 
mission full details of contracts, 
bonds, location, itemized financial 
accounts, assets, liabilities, co- 
partnerships, and its books must 
be open constantly for verification 
of such statements. There is not 
an oil company doing business in 
Great Britain, or the United States, 
which could operate one day 
if this law were carried out. | 
For instance, the Anglo-Persian 
never got on its feet till Strath- 
cona took £25,000 of its then 
worthless shares, and the British 
Government later advanced it 50 


S P A R K S From Tom Dreier 


HERE are few business men in 
the country who have more 
driving power than Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of Philadelphia. 
Although he is sixty-seven years 
old, he is the real driving power in 
his organization. And when there 
are big contracts to be had, he travels 
to all parts of the world. 

The reason why he is healthier and 
stronger than he was five years ago 
is because of an unusual contract he 
made with his physician, Dr. Martin 
E. Rehsuss. 

Several years ago when he began 
to fail in health, he made a contract 
with his physician to keep him in 
perfect physical condition for ten 
years. 

Mr. Vauclain is to pay a flat sum 
each year to be increased yearly on 
the assumption that the older he 
grows the more difficult it will be to 
keep him in good health. 

Should he ever become ill, a deduc- 
tion is to be taken from the annual 
retainer. 

His physician examines Mr. Vau- 
clain at intervals of not more than 
two weeks. The patient on his part 
agrees to follow instructions. 

This plan has worked out so well 
that not a single day has been lost 
since the contract was signed. 


x* * * 


When will labor leaders learn 
that they must become great ser- 
vants and must educate their fol- 
lowers to serve? What a tragic 
thing is the education they are re- 
ceiving to-day! To do little work 
for big pay seems to be their one 
object. They are missing much 
happiness in life because they are 
denying themselves the joy of 
doing work well. Mere money 
and leisure cannot take the place 


of that. 
x * * 


To settle an argument as to whether 
it pays to handle advertised goods or 
not, a survey was conducted. Two 
similar articles, one advertised, and 
the other, unadvertised, were placed 
on sale at the same price in a hun- 


dred quality stores. No attempt was 
made by the store clerks to influence 
the decisions of the customers. 
What actually happened was this: 

87.6 times a customer bought advertised 
merchandise. 

6.3 times the customer bought unadver- 
tised merchandise. 

88 times the customer bought non- 
preference. 

And further, when the unadvertised 
merchandise was priced lower of the two: 

60.6 times the customer bought adver- 
tised merchandise. 

24.2 times the customer bought unadver- 
tised merchandise. 

12.2 times the customer bought non- 
preference. 


* * * 


A resident engineer who used 
to spend his vacations as a con- 
struction worker, says that on one 
job about a dozen dump-carts were’ 
held up because a negro lad and 
his mule were blocking the narrow 
path used as a road. 

The superintendent was a pro- 
fane sort of fellow, and rushing up 
to the little negro he shouted, 
“Hey! get that load to hell out of 
there. You’re holding down the 
whole job.” 

The young. negro was a lad of 
spirit, so he replied, “Don’t you talk 
like that to me, white man, you 
talk to the mule.” 

Then the little youngster walked 
up to the mule and said, “Giddap, 
mule. Mule, you bring the load 
yere and you got to get it out. I 
can’t do it, cause I ain’t the mule. 
You’re the mule, so giddap there.” 

The executives and leaders in a 
business organization are pretty 
important fellows, but they cannot 
push the work along if there are 
one or two mule men or women 
blocking the road. 

Just as a mule held up a line of 
dump-carts, so one more or less 
insignificant worker by failing to 
do his part on his comparatively 
insignificant job, can for a time 
hold back the progress of his high- 
grade superiors. 

The truth is, of course, there are 
no such persons as insignificant 
workers in any organization. 








per cent. of its capital stock. When 
Doheny’s biggest gushers came in 
sixteen years ago in Mexico, they 
almost bankrupted him; for he had 
to spend more than he could raise 
to take care of the output. These 
laws would have put both the An- 
glo-Persian and Mexican Petro- 
leum out of business. For seven 
years after D’Arcy went into Per- 
sia, geologists declared oil could 
not be brought out in pay quanti- 


ties. If these geologists had been 
on a Utility Commission, they 
would have put D’Arcy cut of bus- 
iness. The Mexican geologists de- 
clared there was no oil in Mexico 
of commercial quality for five 
years after Doheny went in. 

The most charitable thing to be 
said about Canada’s oil laws to- 
day is that the Dominion Regula- 
tions shut the door, and the Pro- 
vincial Regulations locked it. 
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Putting “Moving Day” on a Railroad Schedule 


cannot be adjusted quickly one of the 
motors is sent out on a light truck 
with mechanics to the stranded van. 
Breakdowns are infrequent, how- 
ever, partly because of a rigid inspec- 
tion service by skilled mechanics but 
primarily because we manage truck 
operation as a phase of personnel, so 
to speak. In other words, we depend 
on our drivers to get maximum effi- 
ciency out of the trucks. 


Each Man Own Timekeeper 


Our experience has shown that the 
service as at present constituted could 
not exist, and present rates would be 
impossible, without the complete co- 
operation of the crews, which range 
from two to four men on each van. 
_ The most excellent equipment cannot 
stand up under careless handling. A 
good driver who wants to keep his 
record clean can make a showing 
with a truck not in the best of 
mechanical condition which will be 
better and more economical than the 
showing of a poor driver with a 
better machine. That applies to gas 
consumption, oil, tires, parts and gen- 
eral condition. Yet the men do not 
loaf on the road. They average from 
155 miles to 250 miles per twenty- 
four hours straight running. 

We get records of that kind as a 
matter of everyday practice by exer- 
cising special care in the selection of 
men, and by paying them higher 
wages than they can earn in any 
other phase of the van or trucking 
business. Each man is paid by the 
hour for his actual running or work- 
ing time. Each man is his own time- 
keeper, or rather each crew turns in 
its own time record. Running orders 
to the crews are to keep on going, 
but it is distinctly understood that 
once the truck is on the road the men 
must use their own judgment as to 
time out for sleep. They may stop 
to rest whenever they want to, but, 
of course, they know that records are 
kept and that they will be judged by 
their performances. Whenever a 
man with the requisite ability fails to 
meet the long distance standard he 
is shifted to local work in Washing- 
ton. The van men consider that a 
distinct demotion, altogether apart 
from the fact that the return in 
wages is considerably less. There is 
a certain glamour of the road at- 
tached to long distance motor truck 
hauling that makes it possible to 
select the best men and to keep them, 
if the pay is satisfactory. 

We believe that the eventual de- 
velopment of the business must be 
toward a mutualization of its service 
among warehousemen, and as a mat- 
ter of fact all of our officers are now 
giving a great deal of study to such 
a plan. Insofar as we are concerned 
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it would apply only to our special 
field, but unquestionably it would 
point the way for similar mutual 
truck services in other fields, in many 
of which warehouse and storage men 
are already interested and which 
embrace virtually all lines of busi- 
ness. There is no doubt that the 
motor truck will reach its maximum 
efficiency through some form of co- 
operative use. The foundations for 
such a service in general trucking 
lines have been laid by the creation of 
a string of warehouses scattered 
about in various large cities which 
offer to manufacturers the advant- 
ages of many material depots with- 
out the tremendous investment neces- 
sary if they built their own plants. 
Co-operative local delivery services 
have existed in all the large cities for 
years, but most of them are devoted 
to small units. Heavy, bulky mer- 
chandise requires the largest types of 
trucks, which are of course the most 
expensive in overhead and original 
cost. Sales are less frequent in such 
lines and delivery points more widely 
scattered. Therefor, it would appear 
that there is more room for mutual 
truck service by manufacturers or 
distributors of heavy products than 
by distributors of lighter articles on 
which sales are more frequent and 
distribution more general. 


Advertising Found Profitable 


Until we came to the conclusion 
that the way to get business was to 
advertise to the executive as such, our 
advertising problem was a simple one 
solved by trade papers. Much of our 
advertising was in the warehousing 
journals, and was designed to build 
up. an even distribution of agents 
within the territory outlined above. 
The value of the new appeal was 
first tested by mail distribution of a 


pamphlet entitled “Move by Motor,” 
designed for general information ; in 
other words, it carried no specific 
outline of the corporation service 
obtainable through Big 4. The re- 
sponse was all the evidence needed 
that we were on the right track. We 
then began advertising directly to 
executives. Following is an example 
of how the appeal is handled in the 


copy: 


Furniture removals via Big 4 save 
time and money in every -business. 
When salesmen or branch managers, 
executives or a whole working organ- 
ization are transferred from city to 
city, the question of removing the 
household effects of employees or 
officers, and sometimes the office 
equipment, becomes a problem of 
paramount importance. 

A man transferred to a_ strange 
city does not function properly until 
his family is completely settled and 
the office is in running order. 

Furniture removals by freight are 
slow, expensive, cumbersome—and 
frequently involve large hotel expense. 

Removals by van are quick, eco- 
nomical, efficient, arid practically 
eliminate hotel and other incidental 
expense. 

The Big 4 is a specialist in the field 
of long distance moving. It will move 
the household effects of a family, or 
a dozen families, or the equipment of 
one or a score of offices, a hundred or 
seven hundred miles. And the goods 
will be delivered and in use in the 
new home or office in from one to 
three days, depending upon the dis- 
tance. 


The returns have been so encourag- 
ing from the preliminary advertising 
in that field that a comprehensive 
program has been approved. It will 
be followed up by all the local repre- 
sentatives of the corporation, many 
of whom have been using newspaper 
space to advertise to the householder 
for some years, and also by a mail 
campaign. 


The Price of Progress 


(Continued from page 702) 


But class ignorance, with which 
all of us are naturally and abund- 
antly endowed, is not solely 
responsible for conditions such as 
I have described. In fact, the pri- 
mary cause must be found in a 
certain state of the mind. There 
is a smug complacency in which 
the great majority of us live. We 
become accustomed to certain 
ways of thinking, acting, and 
speaking; and unconsciously we 
are inclined to feel that the man 
who departs from these ways and 
customs must, of necessity, be 
some kind of crank. 

All honor then, to the innovator, 
the departer from established cus- 
toms, and the original chap! We 





could not possibly get along with- 
out them. For there’s no getting 
away from the fact that our old 
planet is distressingly like a Ford— 
takes a “crank” to make it go. 

* * 


I would rather be beaten in the 


right, than succeed in the wrong.— 


James A. Garfield. 
* * x 

If money were the only capital 
needed in business, I could almost 
sympathize with the Socialists.— 
Robert Parks. 

“i. 

In a world where there is half 
enough for us all, he gets his who 
goes after it twice as. hard— 
Clipped.  -.. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of 
quotation and name of author. 
Names of winners will be printed. 




















No man ever sank under the bur- 
den of the day. It is when to-mor- 
row’s burden is added to the burden 
of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can _ bear.—George 
MacDonald. 

From M. Rainier, Chicago, Ill. 
x * 


I would be true, for there are 
those who trust me; I would be 
pure, for there are those who care; ; 
I would be strong, for there is 
much to suffer; I would be brave, 
for there is much to dare; I would 
be friend to all—the foe—the 
friendless; I would be giving and 
forget the gift; I would be humble, 
for I know my weakness; I would 
look up—and laugh—and love—and 
lift——Howard Arnold Walters. 

¢ + ' 0 


The great art of conversation 
consists in not wounding or humil- 
iating anyone, of speaking only of 
things we know, in conversing 
with others only on subjects which 
may interest them.—Selected. 

* * & 


Receive not the favors of a mer- 
cenary man; reject the proffered 
kindness of him that is wicked; 
they will be a snare unto thee; the 
obligntion shall be grievous to thy 
soul.—Old Saying. 

From E. E. Allen, Sayre, Pa. 
* * * 


Be at your work in the morning 
and your work will not be at you 
in the a —H. B. Hitchcock. 
From H. B. Hitchcock, Nagasaki, Japan. 

-. 


The first duty of every man, 
woman and child is to so order 
their lives, that they make the 
least possible demand at all times 
upon the energy of others.—Sir 
Auckland Geddes. 

From H. ©. Sam, Forename, Cal. 


The man who wakes up and finds 
himself famous hasn’t been asleep. 
—Columbus Citizen. 


Just Pass Your Smile Around 
By Frank A. Collins 
Specially written for “Forbes” 


When you hit the job each morn- 
ing, 
Bring something that’s worth 
while ; 

Besides your good irtentions, 
Bring a cheerful little smile; 
Then you'll surely start the day 

right— 
For it always has been found, 
That we like to meet the fellow 
With a smile to pass around. 


If you’ve got a “grouch” from last 
night, 
Forget to bring it down; 

If you can’t let in the sunshine, 
Don’t bring that awful frown; 
Don’t simply nod your head and 

pass, 
Speak up, you'll like the sound— 
“Good morning to you, So and So,” 
Then pass your smile around. 


Just use your apperception 
And think how you would feel, 
If the other fellow met you 
With a look as cold as steel; 
Keep a few smiles ever handy, 
And your heart with joy will 
bound— 
When you see each face reflecting, 
The smile you passed around. 


* * * 


There are three doors of knowl- 
edge that are open to everybody. 
These doors are: 


1. Read. 
2. Listen. 
3. Ask. 


No one needs to go to college, if 
he opens these three doors. 

The secret of education is to 
have an inquiring mind. 

We learn only what we want to 
know, school or no school. * 

And the man who doesn’t want 
more knowledge will always be 
stupid, no matter what his position 
may be.—The Efficiency Magazine. 


* * * 
Organization is the art of get- 


ting men to respond like thorough- 
breds. When you cluck to a thor- 


oughbred, he gives you all the 
speed, strength of heart, and sinew 
in him. When you cluck to a 
jackass, he kicks.——Exchange. 
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The Transportation Act does not ° 
guarantee anything to any rail- 
road. If there’ was a Government 
guaranty, no railroad manager 
would worry, because the guaranty 
of the’ Government is good. In 
the year 1920, it resulted in giving 
them ‘one-half. of one per cent. 
upon the value of their property, 
instead of five and three-quarters 
per cent.; in 1921 it resulted in 
giving them three and three-tenths 
per cent., and-in the year 1922 it 
resulted in giving them four 
and fourteen-hundreths per cent. 
Where does the five and three- 
quarters per cent. come in, to 
which they are fairly entitled? It 
does not come in at all. All the 
talk about a Government guar- 
antee to the railroads is moon- 
shine. The only thing it does 
really guarantee is that the Gov- 
ernment will take from the rail- 
roads one-half of all they may be 
able to earn above six per cent. 
—E. M. Westervelt, Land and In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

* * x 


A Man’s life is a tower, with a 
staircase of many steps, 

That, as he toileth upward, crumble 
successively behind him: 

No going back, the past is an 
abyss; no stopping, for the pres- 
ent perisheth; 

But ever hasting on, precarious on 
the foothold of To-day. 

—Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
From James Hall, Jr., Cornfield Harbor, 
Md. * * x 


Some hesitate to pick a rose fear- 
ing the thorn. Others turn back the 
thorn, grip the stem and enjoy the 
perfume. A successful business is 
much like a bush of roses: there are 
blooms and briers and -unless we 
overcome the briers we cannot en- 
joy the blossoms except at a dis- 
tance.—Clement Comments. 





A Text 


e that ansmereth a matter 

before he heareth it, it is 
folly and shame unto him.—Pro- 
verbs 18:13. 


From Dudley D. Conner, Mari- 
anna, Ark. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’ is 
presented to senders of texts used. 

















The Man Who Dreamed About Money 


of tragic waste, utter obsolescence, 
and complete frustration of the 
desires of the donors—and their 
subsequent agents—to serve the 
commonwealth.” 

In England there is a perpetual 
endowment for leprosy hospitals— 
and few lepers. A man named 
Henry Smith, dying in 1626, left half 
his fortune to ransom pirates’ 
captives, but no eligible applicants 
have appeared since 1723; the other 
half was to succor indigent relatives, 
the number of whom grew from four 
in 1700 to more than 400 two 
centuries later ! 

Byron Mullanphy, mayor of St. 
Louis in 1851, left a third of his 
property to aid “worthy and dis- 
tressed travelers and emigrants” 
bound for the West. Claimants 
qualifying under the terms of the 
original bequest have long since 
ceased to appear. It has mounted 
now to nearly $1,000,000, and its 
custodians are struggling to find ways 
of spending it that are both sanctioned 
by the law and permitted by the will. 

Chicago has a somewhat similar 
case. A large sum was left to estab- 
lish a home for “old men sixty-eight 
years of age who, in the time of 
their strength, were self-sustaining 
members of society contributing to 
the business or general prosperity of 
the community, who have occupied 
positions of some responsibility in 
business or professional life, and 
who, in the time of their prosperity, 
contributed to the wants of those less 
favored; men who are temperate, of 
good habits generally, of reasonable 
and amiable spirits, and of good 
character and reputation.” Doubtless 
this home, which now houses eighty 
men, is a worthy charity. Yet the 
Dead Hand of the well-intentioned 
donor holds forever idle a large sum 
of money; for the maintenance of 
the home costs only about $80,000 a 
year, while the endowment is 


$2,500,000. 
Would Utilize Idle Funds 


There is in Philadelphia a large 
benevolent fund stagnated by over- 
endowment; it has not sufficient 
objects of bounty conforming to the 
unchangeable rules laid down by its 
donor on whom to bestow benefits. 
The Richard Smith Estate of Phila- 
delphia has been in the courts for 
many years, increasing tremendously, 
while only a certain portion of the 
fund is available for the original 
object—a children’s playground. 

Here are two other Philadelphia 
cases: In 1907, $3,500,000 was left 
for “the care and education of poor, 
white, healthy girls, both of whose 
parents shall be deceased”; and in 
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1909, $4,500,000 was left for “full 
orphan or fatherless girls.” These 
wills were so hampered and restricted 
by Dead Hands that after ten years 
this huge fortune of $8,000,000 was 
providing for only 114 girls, and the 
balance, capable of caring for 
hundreds of needy, continues to 
multiply uselessly. 

“These are the conditions,” says 
Ralph Hayes, “that the community 
crust movement is designed to correct 
and better. We have come to recog- 
nize that a certain and constant 
change does take place in our social 
structure and our viewpoint regard- 
ing charity, and that the philanthropic 
problems of each generation can bet- 
ter be solved by the best minds of that 
generation than by the Dead Hand 
of the past. The community trust 
would give to living persons in the 
future sufficient discretion to pre- 
serve the usefulness of gifts whose 
donors are helpless in their graves.” 


Important Features of Plan 


There is nothing intricate or elab- 
orate about the plan of the New York 
Community Trust, which is substan- 
tially the plan of the two score other 
people’s foundation. Briefly it is this: 


First: One or more banks or trust 
companies agree to accept bequests for 
civic, charitable or educational pur- 
poses, and to invest prudently the 
principal of such funds. 

Second: A carefully selected group 
of citizens (the committee on distri- 
bution), representatives both of the 
trustee banks and trust companies and 
of the public, supervises the disburse- 
ment of the income (and, under cer- 
tain conditions, portions of the prin- 
cipal) of those bequests. 

Third: The committee on distribu- 
tion employs income customarily for 
the purposes specified by the donor. 
In the absense of such specification, it 
determines upon the use most con- 
ducive to the interests of the com- 
munity. The donor, furthermore, re- 
tains assurance that if, by lapse of 
years, originally designated beneficiaries 
become obsolete or harmful, the com- 
mittee guarantees the application of 
income to such other objects as har- 
monize with the spirit of the gift and 
the benefit of the community, and this 
without unreasonable delay, expense, 
or litigation. 


Banks are simply depositories, or 
trustees.” The New York Community 
Trust has these: Equitable Trust 
Company, Chase National Bank, Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
Seaboard National Bank, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Kings County 
Trust Company, Fidelity-Interna- 
tional Trust Company, and American 
Trust Company. Alvin W. Krech, 
chairman of the board of the Equit- 
able Trust, is chairman of the trus- 
tees’ committee. 

The public is given perpetual con- 





trol of distribution of money. The 
trustee banks appoint only five of the 
eleven members of the committee on 
distribution, assuring a majority rep- 
resenting the people. The other six 
are appointed, one each, by the in- 
cumbents of the following offices: 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, 
president of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, president of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 


York, mayor of the City of New’ 


York, president of Board of Trus- 
tees of Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, senior judge of U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. 

Contemporary opinion will always 
be represented because the terms of 
these committeemen are so arrange 
that some expire each year. The com- 
mittee serves without compensation 
and is non-political and non-sectarian. 
Corrective public opinion is invited 
through annual auditing of receipts 
and: disbursements, yearly publication 
of finances, and inspection of accounts 
at any time by the attorney general 
of the state. 

Director Hayes emphasizes that 
community trusts are designed in no 
sense to supplant existing and effec- 
tive philanthropic agencies. They 
are, indeed, often the first benefici- 
aries, as has been the case in Boston. 
The original Cleveland Foundation 
has gone a step farther in also spend- 
ing income in surveys and investiga- 
tions. For, as Hayes points out, the 
greatest problem is lighting the way 
for those of future generations who 
will have control of enormously 
larger funds so that they may know 
how to spend wisely for the benefit 
of the greatest number. Thus, in a 
manner of speaking, it is Hayes’ job 
to learn how to spend the hundreds 
cf millions of the future; or, at least, 
to take the kindergarten steps in such 
an education. 


Taking Care of Descendants 


“We are learning how to spend 
money,” he says, “by inquiring into 
those things which concern the public 
most. Relatively, we are now spend- 
ing pennies where future generations 
will spend hundred-dollar bills.” 

Dizzy sums, money dreams, and 
plans for wholesale spending should 
not befog the man who is wrestling 
with the problem of making a will, 
however large or small. While the 
community trust idea probably ap- 
peals more strongly to the man with- 
out direct descendants, it is designed 
for those with children as well. Fred 
Goff never dreamed of asking any 
cne to withhold his or her money 
from children in order to see it spent, 
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DADA DAVAO AVA ORY 
Bete est htt ae a tora tte hotest tks 


A POSSESSION 
BEYOND COMPARE 


T IS but natural that there should be a constant 

glow of pride in Rolls-Royce ownership. For 
there is never-ending satisfaction in the knowledge 
that one is the possessor of the finest means 
of land-travel that man has yet conceived. 
Women of culture who own Rolls-Royce cars 
know what we mean. It isn't alone the approving 
nod of friends, but the inward consciousness of 
good business judgment in having made the invest- 
ment. Nor is this pride of possession dimmed in 
the passing years. Long after your first experience, 
you will still thrill to think “My Rolls-Royce!” 
Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches: 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work. The ‘‘Pall- 
Mall’ phaeton, $10,900. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





No Rolls-Royce has ever 
worn out 
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however wisely, for the public good. 

A man’s principal concern in mak- 
ing a will usually is for the comfort 
and welfare of his wife and children. 
In several wills drawn along the 
community trust idea provision has 
been made that wife and children 
shall have the income, and sometimes 
part of the principal, during their 
lives, and the balance upon their 
deaths goes to the community trust. 
A man without children seldom cares 
to make nephews and nieces, much 
less their more distant relatives, the 
ultimate beneficiaries of the entire 
principal of his estate; and he wel- 
comes the opportunity of leaving his 
property, after the death of his wife 
and collateral heirs, for the good of 
the community in which he has lived. 

R. T. Sawyer, counsel for the 
Cleveland Trust Company, of which 
Fred Goff was president, gives this 
clear explanation of the community 
trust idea: 

“I would not be understood as ad- 
vocating that one’s estate should go 
to a community trust upon the death 
of the children. If there are grand- 
children, the trustee should be em- 
powered to use the income for their 
maintenance and education until they 
are, say, twenty-five years of age, or 
until twenty-one years after the death 
of one or more designated persons 
who are in being, the statute against 
perpetuities in most states making it 
impossible to continue the trust for 
descendants beyond that time. 


Living Trust Agreements 


“We are increasingly coming to 

recognize that our grandchildren will 
be better off if we allow our children 
to provide for them, but at the same 
time assure our grandchildren of an 
education and the equipment to work 
out their own fortunes. This is bet- 
ter than to place unearned wealth in 
their hands when they become of 
age.” 
Forward-looking men, including 
some of small means, have even made 
gifts to community trusts through 
living trust agreements. Under such 
an arrangement a man turns over his 
property to a trust company, stipu- 
lating that his approval to changes in 
investments shall be required during 
his life, and providing for the disposi- 
tion of his property after death in just 
the same way as by his will. The 
donor usually reserves an absolute or 
qualified right of revocation during 
life, and at the time he signs such an 
agreement a will is executed bringing 
into the trust estate any property not 
delivered during his lifetime. 

Fred Goff was the first to sound 
the warning against restricted trusts 
and freak wills. He cited an example 
in Cleveland, his home city, where a 
large trust provided for the distribu- 
tion of income among certain hos- 
pitals in proportion to the number of 
patients cared for without regard to 


“Sure and it’s the big business 
that is selling its stock to the small 
investor, but it’s a strenuous edu- 
cation that the small investor re- 
quires. The investor wants safety 
with a reasonable margin of profit, 
and the reputation of Wall Street 
has given a black eye to every 
proposition until the people have 
been educated to its desirability. 

“The speculators are a different 
sort of fish and are always with 
us. Sure and it’s the speculators 
that we hear about in the papers, 
and not the investors. The specu- 
lator is the brain-storm artist who 
expects something for nothing, the 
get-rich-quick guy who thinks he 
is the favorite son of the God of 
Luck, the bird who expects to hit 
something some day that will 
bring him in a million dollars for a 
hundred-dollar investment. 
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Says “Sam”: 


(Continued from page 691) 


“These are the poor, deluded 
part of the public that you hear 
about; it’s the yell they put up 
that makes the news for the pa- 
pers, while the receipt of dividends 
by the small investor has no news 
value. 


“You can sell the speculator 
anything you have or anything you 
can think of, if you will draw on 
your imagination instead of on 
facts when you promise him a 
profit. It is these take-a-chance 
failures that influence many small 
investors to hang on to their 
money when a safe investment in 
big business would bring them in 
regular dividends. It’s education 
the public needs—that amount of 
knowledge that will distinguish 
between the loud wails of unsatis- 
fied greed of the speculator and 
the quiet and satisfactory opera- 
tion of our real industries.” 








the character or cost of service; and 
when an audit was made it was dis- 
closed that one of the hospitals was 
operating efficiently at a per patient 
cust of $1.60 a day, while at another 
the per patient cost was $4.50. 

“Coupled with the power to give 
should be the power to withhold,” 
Goff said, “for the evil of the Dead 
Hand, though ages old, cannot be 
avoided. I hope the time will soon 
come when the law will recognize that 
property belongs to the living and not 
to the dead to the extent of forbid- 
ding the appropriating of wealth un- 
alterably to a narrowly conceived 
public use, for there is a giving that 
blesses neither them that give nor 
those that receive.” 


Some Freak Wills 


Freak wills and narrowly conceived 
trusts are legion. A Yorkshire clergy- 
man left his fortune to his daughter 
if she would give up “the objection- 
able practice of going about with her 
arms bare up to the elbows.” A 
Vienna banker left his property to 
his nephew on condition that “he 
should never read a newspaper.” 
Since 1554 there have been recurring 
disturbances in Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, because John Huntington di- 
rected that two acres of his property 
should be forever planted with white 
peas and the crop distributed among 
the poor of the village. A Briton left 
a trust to a Walloon church in Can- 
terbury on condition that the English 
ritual be read yearly in the French 
language. A San Francisco man in 


1910 provided that no money from 
his estate should increase the wages 
of his employees or finance any trips 


to Europe. An Englishman left his 
tortune to a school on condition that 
the pupils receive with their breakfast 
“a cup of beere” and with their sup- 
per “beere without stint.” An Eng- 
lish tobacconist directed that his rents, 
after his death, should provide snuff 
for old ladies resident in that parish, 
which parish has since become wholly 
commercial and has no old ladies to 
claim their snuff. Funds lie idle in 
England dedicated to buying shrouds 
for persons executed on the gallows 
and to buying firewood for county 
prisons. 

Fred Goff’s mantle fell upon young 
Ralph Hayes with this last message: 

“I am hopeful that in these days 
of social unrest, when the accumula- 
tion of large fortunes is often de- 
cried, if it be known that a generous 
portion of the wealth one accumulates 
is ultimately to be devoted to com- 
munity use, it may be deemed honor- 
able, even in the eyes of the profes- 
sional critic, for men who prefer 
struggle and achievement to idleness 
and leisure to continue the pursuit of 
wealth.” 

Says Hayes: “It is just as im- 
portant for John Doe to ponder now 
what his dollar may be in a hundred 
years as it is for the rich man to 
plan how his millions will be spent a 
year or a hundred years after he dies. 
As long as time has been, men have 
been endowing little things and tem- 
porary things. There is room for one 
endowment that is broad and big and 
flexible and everlasting. We have 
talked about the Commonwealth. The 
Community Trust has set about the 
job of building just that—the Com- 
mon Wealth.” 
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This is the carbon but- 
ton, in which treated 
ae of coal are placed. 

ibrations of your voice 
cause these’ grains 
sometimes to bunch, 
sometimes to _ touch 
each other lightly— 
offering a constantly 
changing path for the 
voice currents, 























— in your telephone: 


Coal, selected with painstaking care and 
subjected to a series of special treatments, 
becomes in the transmitter the very vocal 
chords of the telephone. 


This treated coal offers a means of trans- 
lating into electrical impulses the vibra- 
tions of the voice and even the inflections 
and mannerisms peculiar to any one voice. 


Skill of a high order is essential in mak- 
ing the carbon button and indeed all of the 
201 individual desk telephone parts. This 
craftsmanship has been a Western Electric 
standard ever since 1877. 


*No. 7 of a series 
on raw materials. 


To make sure that the car- 
bon button is filled right and 
that the whole transmitter 
has been properly assembled, 
phonemes like this repeat 
the phrase, “1, 2, 3, 4, 5,” 
many thousand times into 
the mouthpiece. 












SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF 





western Eleciric 
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The telephone transmitter in cross-section. 
Your voice sets up vibrations which are 
carried through the treated coal particles, 
thence as electric currents over the wires. 





















Weighing the grains of coal that go 
into the carbon button. A skilled 
operative, using a chemist’s delicate 
balance, checks the amount which this 
button contains. 
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Business 
This 
Spring 


Is business going to be 
good through the first 
half of this year? Upon 
the accuracy with which 
this question is answered 
depends the soundness 
of ,Mmany decisions you 
‘are called upon to make 
today. 
































In a recent bulletin of 
the Harvard Economic 
Service definite reasons 
are given for believing 
that business will im- 
prove through the com- 
ing months. 


This bulletin will be 
sent you on request, also 
_a booklet, “Scientific 
Business Forecasting,” 
making clear the busi- 
ness cycle and its use in 
predicting the trend of 
industry. The subscrip- 
tion price of the service 
is $100 a year. 


HARVARD 
ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 


Harvard University 
Committee on 
Economic Research 


34 Abbot Building 
Cambridge, Mass. 


















WHAT THE 
LEADERS 
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car loadings for the second week of Feb- 
ruary 118,463 over the corresponding week 
of last year, with a considerable part of 
the increase attributed to merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight. 

The phase of the current business situa- 
tion requiring closest scrutiny is that which 
was revealed by abnormal winter activity 
in many lines: the building construction 
program, for the last few years one of 
the main supports of general prosperity, 
has been running five or six months ahead 
of its normal schedule. How important 
this has been in shaping unseasonal de- 
mands in widely varying industries will be 
realized when it is remembered that, in 


addition to construction material manu- 
facturers, producers of furniture, lighting 
fixtures, furnaces, pianos, upholstery, bed- 
ding, rugs, china and various other house- 
hold supplies have felt the transposition of 
buying from spring to mid-winter. 

Obviously there must be some doubt as 
to whether, having anticipated spring de- 
mands, the building program will continue 
sufficiently broad to keep up the pace 
throughout the spring and summer. At 
least an earlier culmination of -1924 build- 
ing activities would seem to be indicated. 
That is why some observers are beginning 
to predict a tapering off of the volume of 
general business in the last six months of 
this year. 


Views of Leaders 


Stabilization of the dollar as a panacea 
for financial ills was advocated before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University. He declared that the great gold 
reserve of the country is a positive menace 
and in it lies the ever-present possibility of 
inflation. Against inflation, he added, there 
is no legal safeguard. “Since the war,” 
Professor Fisher told the Committee, “we 
have already had two costly adventures in 
instability. After the armistice in 1918 the 
Federal Reserve Board yielded to the pres- 
sure of the Treasury and the impatient 
public and, without realizing the inevitable 
consequence, pursued an ‘easy money’ or 
inflation policy, raising the cost of living 
to a point two and one-half times the pre- 
war level. Later, in 1920, the inflation 
brought the banks to the end of their legal 
rope, thereby bankrupting thousands of 
merchants and farmers and throwing mil- 
lions of workmen out of employment. So 
great a rebound from inflation into deflation 
was not necessary, as the recent experience 
of Austria proves. Both the inflation and 
deflation were ruinous adventures. A year 
ago we started on a third joy-riding infla- 
tion, but this time the bankers had learned 
their lesson and inflation was nipped in the 
bud.” 


Germany will pay a reparations indemnity 
to the best of her ability in the opinion of 
Charles M. Schwab, who returned from a 
seven weeks’ trip to Europe. The German 
people now-realize their defeat, he said, and 
the report of the Dawes committee should 
be acted upon promptly. The people are 
working hard, Mr. Schwab said. American 
manufactured products will not be affected 
by European conditions for many: years, 
but the exportation of raw materials from 
the United States will be hampered by 
fluctuations in foreign exchange, the steel 
magnate believes. 
bear no resentment toward anyone except 
those immediately ocg¢gpying their country,” 
Mr. Schwab remarked. “The Ruhr can only 
be made truly productive and profitable if 
it is in the hands of those who operated it 


“The Germany people - 


4 

in the past. I want to stress that wherever 
I went in Germany and France I heard 
exceedingly favorable comment on General 
Dawes and Mr. Young and their work. No 
two men are more able to do the work 
than they.” The United States can com- 
pete in neutral markets for steel business 
except where there is a high protective 
tariff, Mr. Schwab said. 


The rubber industry is prepared to do 
this year’s business on a closely competi- 
tive basis, according to the “India Rubber 
World.” Manufacturers, it is stated, are 
making special efforts to reduce overhead 
charges by consolidation of departments and 
other measures of economy. “Crude rub- 
ber prices,” says the review, “have been 
virtually stabilized for the past three 
months, with strong probability of this 
condition continuing under steady demand. 
Cotton goods prices have not advanced in 
commensurate degree with the short crop 
supply of raw cotton. This is due in part 
to limitation of purchases to current and 
nearby needs. Expectations of a brisk de- 
mand for tires are being realized rapidly. 
The demand of the automobile industry for 
balloon tires has given the tire industry 
new stimulus, which is shared by mold 
makers and builders of accessory equip- 
ment. In brief, the outlook for large and 
profitable spring business is generally con- 
sidered as good. In fact, a big year is 
confidently expected.” 


Business failures during 1924 will be 
smaller in number and liabilities than 1923, 
J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, pre- 
dicts. Despite the many difficult factors 
andsthe continued unsettlement of Europe, 
Mr. Tregoe believes that business is look- 
ing forward to sound activity in the next 
few months. He observes that commodity 
movements since January 1 have been along 
natural lines, though sluggish at some 
points. “This sluggishness must not be 
regarded as an unfavorable symptom,” he 
says. “Neither should too much importance 
be attached to comparisons with commodity 
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movements in the first two months of 1923, 
the circumstances are very different, and 
taking these circumstances into account 
misapprehensions may occur.” 


Successful consolidation of the railroads 
in Great Britain has no relation whatever 
to the success of such an undertaking in 
the United States, according to Frank H. 
Alfred, President and General Manager of 
the Pére Marquette Railway. In his 
opinion the operation of the English con- 
solidation can hardly be called the success 
that was anticipated before it was put into 
effect. 

“A report for the first nine months’ 
operation under the new conditions indi- 
cates that the estimated savings are far 
from what was promised. The economies 
will not be 25 per cent. of what was 
claimed for this plan, and these will be 
attained only after several years,” he said. 

“But there is this significant fact to be 
considered: The smaller communities along 
the amalgamated lines are apprehensive of 
their future. Railroad grouping has had 
the effect of disturbing conditions. The 
minor communities see a real menace in 
the shifting of population to the larger 
centers, with the consequent depreciation 
in land values at the affected points, while 
the promised benefits are remote and 
largely ephemeral.” 





Another prominent economist, this time an 
Englishman, predicts a tendency towards 
rising prices for the coming few years. 
Professor Nicholson of the University of 
Edinburgh, writing in the London Times, 
bases his prediction of the probable course 


sf commodity prices during the next few 


years on the increased supply of gold 
through a decline in the demand for non- 
monetary uses. However, no great gain 
in prices is looked for. 


* * *& 


A. P. & A. H. Giannini, head of the 
Bank of Italy in San Francisco, one of the 
largest banking institutions on the West 
Coast, are planning to provide for the 
eventual ownership of their banks by their 
employees. The East River National Bank 
and the Commercial Trust Company of 
New York, other banking interests of these 
brothers, also are included in the plan. 
Employees are encouraged to buy stock 
to the full limit of their capacity and in 
time the entire capitalization will be handed 
over to them. 


A recent Federal Court decision, from 
which the Government has appealed to the 
Supreme Court, has greatly increased the 
numbers to which immigrants may enter 
the United States this year. The Federal 
Courts have decided that the wives and 
children of aliens entering the country ex- 
empt from the quota law are entitled to 
the same exemption. It is not necessary 
that the wives and children accompany the 
aliens when they first enter the country 
but may come at any time. Furthermore 
those aliens here at present may return 
to their native country to be married and 
bring back their wives any time within six 
months. It is thought that about 5,000 
Italians in excess of that country’s quota 
will be admitted under the decision. 
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The most successful 


business men, investors and bankers depend 
upon BABSON’S REPORTS for two things: 


1. Complete information of fundamental 
business conditions. 


2. Analysis of the current situation and 
the particular opportunities it affords. 


These same facts and analysis may be 
worth several thousand dollars to you! 
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Ask for BABSON REPORT—CA35—gratis. 


Tue Basson StatisticAL ORGANIZATION 
Basson Park, MAssACHUSETTS 


Tue Larcest ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE WorLD 
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State and Municipal 
Bonds 


To yield from 3.90% to 4.45% 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded In 1865 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, is a 


book that should be read by every business man. 
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Odd Lots 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We are always willing to 
give our unbiased opinion 
in reply to inquiries per- 
taining to investments. 
Copy of our interesting 
booklet, which explains the 
many advantages of Odd 
Lot Trading, furnished on 
request. 


Ask for F. 422 


100 Share Lots 


Gurb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 




















John Muir & (0. 


New Yerk Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Eachange 


61 Broadway New York 















































You Have 
Passed 


The stage of hasty de- 
cisions and appreciate 
the value of information, 
promptly available and 
courteously furnished. 


Our competent informa- 
tion service is freely at 
your disposal whether 
your purchases are large 
or small. 


Helpful booklet on trading 
methods sent free on request. 


Ask for J 7 


(ijstoum & Arman 
Members New Yerk Stock Bochange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Stocks Sturdily Resist Depressing Developments 
and Alarming Washington Rumors 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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CTION of the market indicates rather 

clearly that the reaction has run its 
course; selling peters out at the lower 
levels—even in issues that are selected for 
purposes of depression—strong resistance 
points are quite evident in such leaders as 
American Can, Baldwin Locomotive, and 
Steel common, and increased activity de- 
velops on every rally. 

The most convincing evidence of the 
strength of the market’s position was fur- 
nished on the day that the Anaconda divi- 
dend was unexpectedly passed. Wall 
Street—except, perhaps, in the innermost 
circles—had had absolutely no_ inkling 
that the $3 copper dividend was to be 
omitted; in fact, the consensus of specu- 
lative opinion for several days previous 
had been that, with the red metal ad- 
vancing in a more active market and with 
consumption at new high record figures, 
the copper industry was on the road to 
better times. Passing of the Anaconda 
dividend was undoubtedly a severe shock, 
but at the close of the day the average of 
50 active stocks was down less than half- 
a-point, 25 industrials were off slightly 
more than three-quarters of a point, and 
25 rails had receded less than one-fifth of 
a point. Three days later the general 
averages reached the highest point to date 
of the recovery from the “Palm Beach” 
break. 

Filing of receivership papers for the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company did 
not come as a surprise to Wall Street, for 
the position of this company was known 
to have been going from bad to worse for 
the last year, but such news involving a 
concern with assets of $135,000,000 and 
liabilities of $51,000,000 was bound to be 
a severe test of the speculative position. 
Again the record showed a decline: of 
barely more than a half-point in the 50- 
stock averages. 

But such developments as these were 
clear-cut happenings which the _ stock 
market, knowing the circumstances and 
having before it the complete record, could 
weigh and adjudge and apply to its own 
reading of the future. Quite a different 
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matter was such a statement as this re- 
cently headlined in a morning paper: 
“Week of Sensation Forecast in Capital.” 
Evidently, despite assurances forthcoming 
from Washington after Wall Street’s 
warning that the oil investigation as it 
was being press-agented was “undermining 
confidence,” no avenue of sensational pub- 
licity is being overlooked. Our body of 
legislators at Washington have become 
prosecuting attorney, jury, and judge, with 
merely the difference that their court has 
more of the atmosphere of a three-ringed 
circus, with its attendant ballyhooing, than 
of solemn judicial chambers. 

But Wall Street has been able to draw 
from the Washington spectacle the com- 
forting assurance that while the radicals 
are busy besmirching reputations they will 
at least have no time for destructive legis- 
lation. While the output of malediction is 
at a maximum, moron legislation will 
necessarily remain at a minimum. The 
more one thinks of this, the more it 
assumes the proportions of no mean bless- 
ing. 

The reasons for the market’s sturdy re- 
sistance to depressing events and alarming 
rumors are to be found in the course of 
general business. Successive freight car 
loading figures have revealed new high 
records for the tag end of the winter sea- 
son; steel mill operations have remained at 
high levels while buying has slackened 
somewhat after its sharp spurt; railway 
earnings have shown a tendency toward 
reduced operating expenses with the result 
that, where gross revenues have fallen, net 
has often advanced; the oil industry has 
remained on a stable basis and is confi- 
dently planning to care for a full spring 
and summer demand; and copper metal 
has advanced to the 14-cent level on the 
first leg of an upturn that has long been 
predicted for this spring. 

Once there is a slight clearing of the 
Washington atmosphere, stocks seem likely 
to move forward confidently. Remember 
that it has seldom, very seldom, been 
profitable to ,sell stocks when the sap is 
running up the trees. 
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Atchison, 
Topeka & 
Santa Fe 


Our March financial 
letter contains an 
analysis of this com- 
pany which discusses 
in detail its proper- 
ties, earnings and the 
technical position of 
the company’s stock 
in the present mar- 
ket. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of this letter 
upon request. 





McDoNNELL& (Co. 
120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Bachange 





San Francisco Los Angeles 


























O HELP YOU FIGURE 
YOUR INCOME TAX 
UNDER VARIOUS 
PROPOSED BILLS 


We-have had prepared 
by J. J. Mitchell, 
Member American 
Institute of Account- 
ants, a set of Com- 
parative Income Tax 
Tables which show in 
figures a most com- 
prehensive picture of 
the probable tax pay- 
ments ahead of you. 
These tables are 
valuable especially in 
respect to figuring 
income derived from 
investments. We shall 
gladly supply you with 
a copy on request for 


Pamphlet X K-44 


'62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelpn:: Cleveland 
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Dry Goods Field Still in the 
Doldrums 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


HE TEXTILE situation continues to 

point downward. The whole dry- 
goods field seems to be in the doldrums. 
Sellers admit it is almost impossible to sell 
anything in any volume, even though 
naming radical reductions which ordinarily 
would move merchandise. 

Reductions have been made to a point 
where cotton goods generally are based on 
or about 20 cents for cotton, but so far 
this drastic cut has had little or no effect 
upon the buyer, who continues to look for 
further declines in raw material and con- 
sequent reductions in merchandise. Were 
the cotton market to settle to a point where 
the changes from day to day were merely 
those incident to seasonal and climatic con- 
ditions, the market would undoubtedly 
steady itself but all along the line, from 
manufacturer to retailer, the market is suf- 
fering from the speculative conditions sur- 
rounding raw material. 

Curtailment has been extensive, espe- 
cially in New England, but it is believed 
it will not be a circumstance to what will 
be necessary should current conditions con- 
tinue very much longer. Manufacturers 
are beginning to feel very strongly that 
this is the only remedy for the situation and 
are advising shutdowns of radical propor- 
tions. 


Jobbers Well Stocked 


Cotton manufacturers were wrong last 
November and December when they de- 
cided to hold goods rather than sell them 
at prices then prevailing, in the belief that 
in January and February demand would 
strengthen to a point where it would be 
possible to realize a more normal profit. 
They would have been better off had they 
sold at that time rather than accumulate 
stocks of merchandise. The latter are 
larger to-day than they have been probably 
since the war and jobbers’ stocks, accord- 
ing to statistical information, are on an 
average 10 per cent. above last year. 

Stocks with the converter and the re- 
tailer, however, are at a minimum, and it 
is possible that some of the prices recently 
made will force the jobber to name quota- 
tions at which retailers will show decidedly 
more interest. If it were possible to ad- 
vance goods to-day, the buying situation 
would change overnight. 

Since lines of men’s and women’s wear 
woolens and worsteds have been opened 
for the fall season, conditions appear 
somewhat brighter. There has been no 
rush on the part of buyers to operate, but 
they have apparently come to the conclu- 
sion that prices at the opening were the 
lowest that would be named and are oper- 
ating with more confidence. A significant 
fact in this connection is that certain of 
the highest priced goods, both men’s and 
women’s wear, are receiving most atten- 
tion. In the silk field conditions are not 
improving. As a matter of fact prices are 
demoralized and as they go down buyers 
increase their conservatism. Here also, 
however, some of the better lines show 
the greatest activity. The vogue of un- 


. lined dresses is assisting the sale of heavy 


silks of good quality. Underwear and 
hosiery are moving very slowly, with prices 
irregular and buyers unwilling to antici- 
pate their requirements. 





















Selasoned 
Bonds 


We specialize in sup- 
plying financial insti- 
tutions and individual 
investors with small 
blocks of seasoned 
bonds which offer the 
greatest degree of in- 
terest return compati- 
ble with maximum 
safety of principal. 


Request Circular FM-1 


W Carnesie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New Yeok 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 


























©. B. Fenner A. C. Beane ¥. G. Brown 
B. J. Glenny M. M. Friedlander 
Special 
J. H. Himes J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Member 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Investment 
Counsel 


It is advisable at 
regular intervals to ex- 

amine security hold- 
| ings with a view to 
present standing and 
possibility of advan- 
tageous exchange. We 
I are always pleased to 
make such an analysis, 
based on fifty years of 
| investment experience. 


Our impartial opinion 
will be rendered those 
submitting security 
lists for consideration. 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1673 
Members New York Stock Eachange 


25 Broad St., New York 
Cleveland Akron New Haven 


Is This 1923 
Over Again? 


i AST year, the stock market, 


























after a vigorous advance 

into early March, entered a 
six months’ bear movement, with 
drastic declines. 


This year the stock market action 
has been very similar. The high 
levels of this month have closely 
approximated the highs of March, 
1923. 


A Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Will developments similar to those of 
1923 be continued? Or, do present funda- 
mental and technical stock market condi- 
tions operate against a contimuation of 
the parallel of last year? 


An analysis of this situation, discussing 
robable developments ahead has just 


repared for our clients. A few 
pa gee available for FREE distribu- 
tion. 


Simply ask for F-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 














“WALL STREET 


POINTERS 
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Investors-Be-Damned 


HE DAY before the Anaconda divi- 

dend was passed, although Wall Street 
was filled with bullish forecasts on the 
future of the copper industry and copper 
metal had within a few days been pushed 
up across 13 cents a pound, Anaconda, on 
sales of 32,700 shares, scored an inexplica- 
ble decline of two points. But this weird 
action of the stock was clearly explained 
the following day when the dividend was 
passed and on sales of 145,800 shares the 
stock recorded a further precipitous decline 
of 3% points. The week before the divi- 
dend was ruthlessly cut off without the 
slightest intimation that such action was 
to be expected Anaconda had been widely 
“tipped” in Wall Street and had managed 
to crawl up to 40%. It sold exactly eight 
points below this level during the scurry 
of unfortunate investors to get from under. 
And now investors are expected to suck 
comfort from this statement, issued from 
official headquarters fully four days after 
the scuttling of payments: 

We believe only a small additional 
increase in consumption is necessary to 
take up the slack caused by the present 
rate of production, in order to place 
the industry upon such a substantial 
basis as will warrant an early resump- 
tion of dividend payments. 


Cerro Recovers 


If it is true that the Anaconda dividend 
was passed because of the inroads upon 
the domestic market for copper made by 
South American producers, then the $3 
that was taken off Anaconda may well be 
added to the $4 that Cerro de Pasco is 
now paying. Incidentally, Cerro acted very 
well during the Anaconda debacle, and at 
the first opportunity recovered all its loss. 
It would be a wise move for holders of 
Anaconda to switch into this reliable divi- 
dend payer. 


Texas & Pacific 


Texas & Pacific, which, it will be re- 
membered, celebrated the discovery of big 
oil fields in its territory by moving up 
from around 14 in 1918 to above 70 in 
1919, is again attracting speculative atten- 
tion. Earnings of this road have recently 
made a decided turn for the better, and 
it is optimistically estimated that, if the 
current rate can be kept up, perhaps as 


much as $15°a share may be shown for | 


the stock. Of course, such estimates at 
the very beginning of the year must be 
taken “cum grano salis,” as Wall Street 
has recently put it, but with the right 
backing the stock should hold attractive 
speculative possibilities. 


Shell Union Oil 


Shell Union Oil, organized in 1922 as 
a holding company to consolidate the Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Union Oil of Delaware 
interests in the California and Mid-Conti- 
nent fields, is said to be the second largest 
producer of oil in the United States, and 
those well informed as to the company’s 
activities predict that before the end of 
the summer it will reach first place as a 


producer. Net daily production of its 
combined operating properties is now in 
excess of 100,000 barrels, as against 69,000 
barrels at the beginning of last year, and 
35,000 barrels at the beginning of 1922. 
There are 10,000,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value outstanding, but the 
unwieldiness of such a capitalization is 
mitigated somewhat by the fact that Royal 
Dutch-Shell interests hold 7,200,000 shares, 
or 72 per cent., while several hundred thou- 
sand shares are known to be held for 
rather permanent investment by other im- 
portant interests. Earnings are believed 
to be running at about double the dividend 
requirements of $1 a share. Shell-Union 
suffered less, relatively, than the majority 
of oil stocks during the decline in oil 
securities last summer, and this year it has 
reached a new high record. 


Motor Truck Stocks 


Now that directors of Mack Trucks 
have failed to increase the dividend accord- 
ing to Wall Street expectations from $6 
to $8 a share, speculative interests in the 
motor truck stocks are turning to White 
Motors. At current prices the $4 dividend 
on White Motor yields close to 7 per cent, 
which is slightly more than the yield on 
Mack Trucks at 90 with a $6 dividend. It 
is figured that White Motors is earning 
around $14 to $15 a share, and that there 
is perhaps a better chance of a $2 raise 
in its rate than in the case of Mack 
Trucks. Earning its dividend from three 
to four times over, White would appear 
to be a really attractive purchase whether 
or not there is anything in talk of increased 
payments. 


Minor Rails Active 


St. Louis-San Francisco common has 
recently been strong and active on talk 
of possible profits in oil lands in which 
it has some sort of a 50-50 interest. Oil 
is probably only part of the story. While 
’Frisco’s earnings are not quite so brilliant 
as those of St. Louis & Southwestern, the 
spread of 15 points between these two com- 
mon stocks is rather wide. Wabash com- 
mon has been persistently bought over 
since a high official of the road was quoted 
as predicting that earnings of $6 a share 
would probably be shown for this stock 
in 1924. On that basis, or anywhere near 
it, there is room for a doubling of the 
quoted value of Wabash common this year. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie preferred is another 
little rail worth watching. 


Timken 


Timken Roller Bearings is currently sell- 
ing to yield slightly better than 10 per 
cent., if extra payments of 25 cents a share 
quarterly are taken into account along 
with regular quarterly payments of 75 cents 
a share. Timken earned around $8 a share 
last year, and it seems likely that it will 
be placed on a regular $4 basis at the next 
meeting. If this should be done, the stock 
would seem to be entitled to sell closer to 
what should be expected of a $4 dividend 
payer covering its requirements twice over. 
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“Supply and Demand” Will 
Solve Oil Problems 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


"r-HE CAUTION with which the 

petroleum industry now appears to 
be proceeding is described as one of 
the gratifying conditions that augurs 
well for the summer months. After a 
spurt of price advances that had been 
necessary to retrieve the industry from 
the curse of 1923 over-production of 
crude oil, the disposition of dominant 
interests appears to be that of letting 
this working out of the laws of supply 
and demand solve the problems of the 
immediate future. 

There exist always in the petroleum 
industry two more or less diametrically 
opposed elements. One is that which 
looks ahead far into the future for the 
source of supply with which to meet its 
requirements. The other element is 
necessarily concerned more with the 
immediate. future than the longer pull 
consideration. A phase entering into 
the longer pull consideration is the larger 
requirements of the dominant interests, 
whose price-making reflects supply and 
demand as of one time period in com- 
parison with the more immediate re- 
quirements of the smaller units of the 
industry. 


Older Fields Declining 


The margin between supply and de- 
mand was actually little different a year 
ago than it is to-day. But the Los 
Angeles Basin fields, Tonkawa and 
Powell then were ahead. To-day, no 
comparable fields are in sight. Supply 
and demand function now, as then, but 
in a different way. These flush pools 
have receded from their dangerous peaks 
and only the Oklahoma fields of the 
Mid-Continent promise increasing do- 
mestic production in sufficient quantity 
to offset a summer shortage that in- 
creased consumption conceivably may 
develop. 

Declines of older fields, however, are 
sufficient only to remove the dangero'1s 
flush and set demand at work; placing 
supply in the position where it bids for 
something more akin to satisfactory 
functioning of the industry. Too high 
prices for raw material might very well 
lead to the “discovery” of fields not 
currently in sight that would bring 
about a repetition of last year’s holo- 
caust; hence the gratifying caution 
apparent as a background to the close 
student of the industry. 





The 64th Annual Statement of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States gives evidence of the company’s con- 
tinued progress. The new insurance writ- 
ten in 1923 totaled $584,700,000, not in- 
cluding over $44,000,000 of group insur- 
ance. The outstanding insurance on De- 
cember 31st exceeded $3,400,000,000. Up- 
wards of $109,000,000 was disbursed to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 
year in death claims, matured endowments, 
dividends, annuities and other payments. 

x * * 

Tormey, Civic & Co. have organized a 
co-partnership consisting of J. H. Tormey, 
Maxwell Civic, J. Erwin Samuel and R. 
Marden Samuel, Jr. The firm has offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York, and will 
conduct a general investment business. 
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Safety Through 
Diversity 


A diversified investment is 
doubly safeguarded because of its 
diversity. 





Cities Service Company has 
built up am unusually strong back- 
ground of assets for its securities 
because of large earnings derived 
from the diversified activities of 
more than 100 subsidiaries. 


Dividends on Cities Service Pre- 
ferred Stock were earned 2.7 times 
in 1923. This security has the 
three essentials of an excep- 
tionally attractive investment: 
Safety, ready salability and high 
interest yield—-over 8% at the 
present market. 


Send for descréptive book- 
let on Cities Service Com- 
pany and a copy of Pre- 
ferred Stock Circular P-16. 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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afety Through 
Intelligent 


Inquiry 


1. Has the interest on _ ||| 
bonds you own been 
earned by a smaller | 
margin than in previ- __ ||| 
ous years? 


2. If so—what is the | 
reason, and is your in- 
vestment less secure? 


3. Has a sufficient sum ||| 
been set up for depreci- 
ation, amortization and 
taxes? 





4. Is the working capital 
sufficient; has it in- 
creased or decreased? 


5. Does lack of working 
capital indicate immi- 
nence of new financing ||, 
which might depreciate 
bonds or preferred 
stock you hold? 


6. Are dangerously large 
inventories being 
carried? 


Moody’s Investors Service 
answers these and other 
questions, and uncovers 
many hidden weaknesses 
which are not apparent on 
the surface. Our con- 
clusions are based upon 
the matured and indepen- 
dent judgment of a large 
and experienced organi- 
zation of investment 
analysts. 


Write for details of our 
Service, asking for Book- 
let 103-F. 








= Investors Everywhere i] 
use Moodys Ratings } 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 





35 Nassau Street New York || 

1] 

CHICAGO BOSTON | 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES _ || 
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Opportunities for Investors 
Unlisted Industrial Preferred Stocks That Are 


Attractive Under 


Present Conditions 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


ARKETABILITY is one of the car- 

dinal points to be considered in 
selecting an investment, even when buying 
with the expectation of holding for an in- 
definite period. The investor never knows 
when a situation will arise, either in his 
own affairs, or in those of the concern 
in which he has placed his capital, that 
makes liquidation necessary, or, at least, 
advisable. Because of this a good many 
investors fight shy of unlisted securities. 
There was a time when investors were 
perfectly justified in doing this, and, even 
now it would be better to avoid some se- 
curities simply because they are not listed 
on an established stock exchange. How- 


ferred stock is callable at 105 and has 
equal voting power with the common. 
Dividends have been paid regularly since 
1902, at the rate of 7 per cent. Earnings 
in 1923 were equivalent to $29.71 per share 
on the preferred. Net tangible assets 
amount to $282.09 per share. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
is an amalgamation of two companies 
formed in 1898 and 1902, respectively. It 
is engaged in the production of linseed, 
exported as cattle feed to Europe, and lin- 
seed oil, sold almost entirely in the United 
States. The company owns two mills at 
Minneapolis, one at Chicago, two at 
Toledo, one at Buffalo, and two-plants and 








Unlisted Industrial Preferred Stocks 


Company Par Outstanding Div. Bid Yield 
American Book Co.*............- $100 $8,000,000 $6 90 6.65% 
American Type Founders........ 100 4,000,000 7 99 7.05 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ......... 100 4,000,000 4 86 8.15 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible Co.*...... 100 5,000,000 8 135 5.90 
Gen. Aluminum & Brass Mfg..... 100 864,500 8 92 8.70 
Be eR een 100 150,000 7 90 7.75 
Se 2 eee rer er 100 = 3,395,000 8t 60 13.35 
be a i ge |) 100 48,235,000 8§ 149 6.70 
Singer Manufacturing Co.*...... 100 90,000,000 7 139 5.05 





*Capital stock. fAccumulation of $14 


a share. §Plus $2 extra in 1923. 








ever, with the advent of well-established 
and responsible brokerage firms into the 
unlisted field, “over-the-counter” trans- 
actions are on a far different plane to-day 
than was the case a few years ago. A 
close market is maintained for practically 
all leading securities and the investor can 
buy or sell as readily, and to as good 
advantage, unlisted securities as he can 
thase listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The nine industrial stocks suggested in 
the accompanying table have a good “over- 
the-counter” market at all times. The 
writer will be glad to advise by letter those 
interested concerning the location of the 
best market. 

The American Book Company has been 
established for a long period of years and 
is engaged in the publication and sale of 
school and college text books. Plants are 
located in New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston and Atlanta. Net tangible assets 
applicable to the stock total $137.97 per 
share. Dividends have been paid as fol- 
lows: 1908-1912, 6-12 per cent; 1913-1915, 
12 per cent; 1916-22, 8 per cent; 1922, 60 
per cent stock; 1923, 6 per cent. The 1923 
rate is equivalent to $9.60 a share on the 
old stock before the stock dividends. 

The American Type Founders Company 
was incorporated in 1892, acquiring at that 
time the leading type foundries in the 
country. The company owns the largest 
type founding plant in the world at Jersey 
City and has a plant at Franklin, Mass. A 
new plant is being built at Elizabeth, N. J. 
for the manufacture of printing presses. 
Twenty-five sales offices are operated in 
the United States and Canada. The pre- 


a public elevator at Edgewater, N. J., with 
a 700 ft. frontage on the Hudson River. 
The location inland and at tidewtaer makes 
for the efficient handling of the western 
crop in the fall and the Argentine imports 
in the spring. At the close of last Sep- 
tember net tangible assets applicable to the 
preferred stocks equaled over $231 a 
share, of which $77 were current assets 
after deducting all liabilities. Earnings 
for the six years ended September 30, 
1922, averaged $26.89 per share. For the 
1923 fiscal year net earnings after depre- 
ciation and taxes were $36.18 per share. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
was originally established in 1827, and in- 
corporated in 1868. It manufactures black 
lead crucibles, lubricating graphites, lead 
pencils, graphite paint, . stove polish, 
graphite axle grease, etc. The plant is 
located in Jersey City and the graphite 
mines at Ticonderoga, New York. At the 
close of 1922, net tangible assets were 
$161.50 per share, of which $97.75 were 
net current assets. Current assets were 
15.94 times current liabilities. Dividends. 
have been paid as follows: 1900-1915, 
average over 18 per cent; 1916 $50; 1917, 
$100; 1918, $50; 1920, $20 and 150 per 
cent. stock; 1921 to date, $8. 

The General Aluminum & Brass Manu- 
facturing Company was incorporated in 
1912. The company manufactures brass. 
and bronze castings, and bronze bearings 
for automobile, marine and_ electric 
motors, etc. The plant is located in De- 
troit and produces 80 per cent. of the 
bronze babbitt lined bearings of the type 
used in 90 per cent. of all gasoline motors 
made. Earnings for the first ten months. 
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of 1923 were at the annual rate of about aeenneiene : ae — aD | 
$46 per share. At the close of 1922 net j 
tangible assets amounted to $277 per share, | 
of which net current assets equaled $92. 

The Magor Car Corporation was organ- 1 
ized in 1908 and makes standard and spe- 
cialty railroad cars and equipment. The - 4 


plant at Passaic has a monthly capacity of d | 
over 260 standard box cars: The paid in O bk la h G n { 
capital is only $200,000, but on June 30, , Oma aS 4 

1923, net worth after all reserves was a 
$1,832,202. Net tangible assets applicable : 2m 

to the preferred stock aggregate $906 a ect V1C ompany 
share. Earnings for the 1923 fiscal year 
amounted to $33.11 per share, a rather poor 









































































year for car makers. For 1922 and 1921 : : 
earnings were $172.52 and $213.48 per First and Refunding Mortgage 
share respectively. The stock is callable at 6 % Bonds, due 1941 


$102 per share. 


Merck & Company was established in 
1891 and is one of the largest producers 


of prescription drugs and chemicals, turn- , —the Company is the largest 
ing out in all about 4,000 different items. ° eq: ° 

Earnings from 1913 to 1918 averaged electric and gas utility in 
$25.65 per share of preferred. Figures for Oklahoma, the territory 


1919 are not available, for 1920 earnings 


were over $8 per share, 1921 a deficit, served by its system and 


1922, $6.71. Earnings for 1923 are not affiliated companies having 
yet available, but resumption of dividends : : 

in July would indicate profitable operations. total estimated population of 
Preferred dividends were suspended from over 369,000. 


October, 1921, to July, 1923, leaving accu- 
mulated dividends to date of $14 a share. 


At current levels the stock yields about nell ings of the Okla- 
13 per cent. and, with back dividends paid Eross carmng 
up, over 16 per cent. This stock is the homa Gas and Electric sys- 
most speculative one in the list but the tem have increased 98 per 
company’s position in its field and the H 
betterment in sales hold promise of cent and net 153 per cent in 
future strength. Recovery has already the last five years. Net for 
begun judging from the resumption of 
dividends last July. Net assets applicable the twelve months ended 
to the preferred are $116 a share. December 31, 1923, showed a 
New Jersey Zinc gain of 26.2 per cent. Over 
The New Jersey Zinc Company was 84 per cent of current net 


established in 1848. Its business consists 


of the mining, manufacture and sale of earnings 1S derived from the 


zinc and its products. Smelting capacity sale of electric light and 
is approximately 170,000,000 pounds of 
zinc yearly. From 1900 to 1914 cash divi- power. 


dends averaged almost $27 a year. In 1915 
a 42 per cent. cash dividend was paid in 


addition to 15 per cent. regular and 250 We recommend these bonds 
per cent. in stock. From 1916 to 1920, 
16 per cent. was paid regularly and extras f or investment 


in cash aggregated $98 a share. An addi- 
tional stock dividend of 20 per cent. was 
paid in 1921 and $8 became the regular 
rate to date. In 1923 $2 extra was paid. H 

The Singer Manufacturing Company y ield over 6. 65% 
was incorporated in 1863 to take over the 
business of I. W. Singer & Company. The 
company is engaged in the manufacture , 
and sale of over 1,000 different types of Ask for circular BJ-222 
sewing machines with an annual production 
of over 2,000,000 machines. The company 
has its own sales organization represented 
by over 6,000 stores and 60,000 salesmen. 
Nine plants are owned and operated in the 
United States, Canada and Scotland, and 
the company has its own iron mines and H M B 1] b d C 
timber land. Net assets applicable to the ° ° Yilespy an O. 
stock amounted to $133.47 a share at the Pm 
end of 1922, after writing off $106,024,543 Investment Securities 


on account of losses sustained in Europe 














: : : NEW YORK 
during the war. Earnings for 1922 applic- CHICAGO 3 
| able to the stock were $23.96 per share. 206 S. La Salle St. 111 B 
Dividends since 1898 have averaged about Boston Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis Oklahoma City 


17 per cent. per annum, and in addition 
stock dividends have been paid, increasing 
the capitalization from $1,000,000 to 
$90,000,000. The present rate is 7 per cent. 
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Western Pacific 
Railroad 


4% Secured Notes 
due 
Oct. 1, 1930 






















Only Funded Debt of Cor- 
poration whose assets bear 
following relation to issue: 



















































Cash and liquid assets....... 
Investments ................ 1,710% 
Income applicable............. 35% 


or 8 times 
Interest Requirements 


Price to Yield 
about 


TY,% 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New. York 








a 
Sa 








Westinghouse 
Electric and 
‘Manufacturing 
Company 


Information on Request 


Members 
New York-Boston-Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Established 1880 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


82 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


25 Broad Street The Rookery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

ALBANY DETROIT DULUTH 
GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
HOUGHTON MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 
ST. PAUL WORCESTER 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES | 


REDIT is due the Associated Press for 

a graphic description of a new public 
utility development. Spring will see a new 
Deerfield Valley, writes the reporter on the 
spot. Where once a turbulent little river 
rushed between the mountains and past 
dwellings, schoolhouses, and tiny ceme- 
teries, and through tangled forests, a peace- 
ful lake will mirror the great hills. Find- 
ing its outlet in a tunnel which will carry 
its water to a power house far below, the 
lake will furnish the power which, trans- 
formed into electricity, will travel over 
many miles of high-tension wires and oper- 
ate a large number of New England indus- 
trial plants. 

Engineers of the New England Power 
Co. began work in June, 1922, on this 
hydro-electric project, one of the greatest 
in the northeastern section of the country. 
It involved the building of an earth dam 
200 feet in height and said to be the largest 
of its kind in the world. It involved also 
the removal of many buildings, the transfer 
of several cemeteries to higher ground, the 
relocation of the tracks of the Hoosic Tun- 
nel and Wilmington Railway and the 
clearing of hundreds of acres of timber and 
brush. The reservoir of the great dam is 
ten miles long and covers an area of 2,200 
acres. Its estimated capacity is 38,- 
000,000,000 gallons of water. The power 
to be created will be carried over a trans- 
mission line 76 miles to Millbury, Mass., 
the center of the company’s system. This 
line will carry 110,000 volts of electricity. 

The Spring rains and the melting snow 
on the mountain sides will swell the little 
river, and the huge amount of water that 
heretofore has gone to waste will gradu- 
ally fill the reservoir. The engineers figure 
that the new lake will be fully created by 
April or May. The dam itself is 1,300 feet 
thick at the base, 200 feet in height, and 
1,250 feet across. It covers 18 acres and 
contains 1,900,000 cubic yards of earth. 
The railway has been diverted to run over 
the top of the dam. 


Progress of Diffused Ownership 


Fourteen out of 45 of the larger gas 
companies in the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States are engaged in the public 
distribution of their stock, according to 
George L. Myers, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Power & Light Co. and the 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. Mr. Myers sent 
questionnaires to 64 of the larger gas com- 
panies on the western slope, some of which 
are also electric, and detailed answers were 
received from 45 of them. Those engaged 
in the public sale of their stock reported 
that prior to the adoption of the plan there 
were 5,073 stockholders who had purchased 
197,389 shares of their stock, and that since 
the adoption of the plan the number of 
stockholders had been increased to 42,937, 
and the number of shares to 728,065. The 
number of stockholders is 6.3 times and the 
number of shares 2.7 times as great as be- 


fore. The average number of shares held 
by each stockholder has been reduced from 
34.6 to 17.3. These statistics do not include 
the number of subscribers of those pur- 
chasing on the time-payment plan. These 
subscribers number 9,827, and the shares 
subscribed 80,603. 


“The small number of concerns at pres- 
ent engaged in this distribution of their 
stocks,” says the compiler of the figures, “is 
positive evidence that many companies yet 
remain to be ‘sold’ as to the benefits of this 
plan.” But he points out that the first 
move of this nature in the west was under- 
taken late in the Spring of 1914 by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., so that the num- 
ber of concerns to embrace the idea within 
the ten-year period is relatively large. 


What “the People” Want 


Leases of water power, if investigated, 
would be found to rival the oil scandal, 
according to a speech before a Y. M. C. A. 
audience by Lieut.-Governor George R. 
Lunn of New York State. He declared 
that water power is as valuable as oil and 
belongs to the people just as much. He did 
not explain, however, why the people’s 
rights were not duly represented in leases 
made by their elected State government, 
just as they are represented in all other 
forms of property and in all other existing 
institutions of civilization, all subject to 
change by vote as soon as the people know 
what they want. The people, which is every- 
body, collectively, wasted nearly all the 
water power so long as nobody wanted to 
lease it from them, and now all are gainers 
by what they will get in return for permit- 
ting private companies to develop the power 
and deliver it at the doors of anybody who 
wants it. And if the people’s representa- 
tives have served the people with small skill 
in making leases, what could be expected of 
similar representatives entrusted with active 
charge of public utilities, which is the 
“ideal” that most objectors have in view? 
Actually the majority of the people have 
through the laws on the subject expressed 
their preference for private operation, 
broadly distributed ownership, and public 
supervision. 


A cheering message for public utilities 
whose rates have been reduced comes 
in the preliminary annual report to 
stockholders of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. The reduction ordered amounted to 
$3,470,000, but was overcome by working 
up new business, actually increasing the 
gross by $728,000, as well as the net by 
a substantial margin, and creating new 
momentum for further increase in 1924. 
From a clean slate in 1914 the company 
has advanced to a net working capital of 
$13,215,000. 

In connection with a new issue of 7% 
parte. pfd., an interesting statement pre- 
dicting yields ranging from 6.66% to 
9.23% is published by Pittsburgh Utilities 
Corp., which controls Philadelphia Co. and 
its subsidiaries, Equitable Gas Co. Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh Rys. Co., and 
Philadelphia Oil Co. 
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You 


Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Business Men 


All of you are serving the public no matter what your business. You should 
advertise this fact in your business letter-paper by using 


PUBLIC SERVICE BOND 


not alone because the name, watermarked in every sheet, signifies your business, 
but because PUBLIC SERVICE BOND will positively improve the appearance of 
your stationery. 

Surely you must realize the advertising value of good business letters, which 
can only be obtained by using good paper. They are the builders of confidence 
and good will and help sell your product or service. 


A REAL GUARANTEE 


Our confidence in PUBLIC SERVICE BOND is so great that if your letter- 
heads printed on it are not as satisfactory in appearance as those you are now 
using, we will pay your printer for the PUBLIC SERVICE BOND letterheads 
and replace them with a like amount on any procurable brand of Bond paper, at 
no expense to you. In this matter you are the sole judge. 

Is it possible to give you a fairer and broader guarantee on your first trial of 
any product? There is no other business letter-paper carrying the written guar- 
antee of satisfaction to the user. 

When States, Corporations such as the New York Edison Co. and the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, Bankers, Professional Men, Manufacturers 
and Business Men of every vocation, are using guaranteed PUBLIC SERVICE 
BOND, it will surely prove worth while for you to ask your printer, lithographer 
or engraver to give you 


Substance 24 White Vellum Finish 
PUBLIC SERVICE BOND 


for your next lot of letterheads. 


It is not an expensive paper in spite of its fine appearance, probably costing 
you less than the paper you are now using, and with it your printer will give - 
our absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 


Created purposely for your business letter-paper, it meets all of the require- 
ments of you, your stenographer and your printer. 


One trial brings forth a smile 


It would please us to send samples containing a full copy of our guarantee 
and the interesting booklet, “YOUR BUSINESS LETTER-PAPER.” 


Let the words PUBLIC SERVICE radiate from everything you send out. 






Taylor-Logan Co. Papermakers 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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our pri priceless 
interval— 


Between NOW and THEN. 
NOW you have the oppor- 
tunity to invest a part of 
your earnings in sound se- 
curities. They will grow 
through systematic invest- 
ment into the estate you will 
have THEN. 


For this purpose choose se- 
curities based upon the 
necessities of life, to insure 
safety, yield, and steady in- 
i] come year after year. 
We recommend the issues of 
prosperous electric light and 
‘wer companies such as the big 
Middle West Utilities Company 
and its subsidiaries—partial pay- 
ments if desired. 


Send for our new booklet, 
“A Sound Method 
of Building Capital” 
—no obligation. 


Ask for Pamphlet C 201 


AlBickmoret fp 


ll! BROADWAY, N 




















“Creating 
Good Investments” 
That Pay Up to 7% 


In this booklet you will find, clearly 
described, the method by which 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are 
created and safeguarded. When 
you have read the book carefully 
you will perceive why these bonds, 
owned by people throughout the 


the loss of a dollar to any in- 
vestor. 


We will send this booklet, without 
obligation, to anyone who is look- 
ing for a safe, stabilized investment 
paying a liberal rate. Write today 
for a copy. 


G.L.MILCLER & G. 
1006 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 





United States, have never caused | 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Chicle Co—Thomas H. 
Blodgett, president, in a letter to stock- 
holders asking support of the manage- 
ment, states that the company is earn- 
ing increasing profits. Sales for Dec., 
1923, were approximately three times 
those of Dec., 1921. Jan. and Feb., 1924, 
continued to show a healthy increase. 


American Locomotive Co.—Earned 
$21.25 a share on common in 1923, against 
a deficit in 1922. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—lIs re- 
ported to be planning sale of Waverly 
Sugar Co., a subsidiary. 


American Water Works & Electric Co. 
—Stockholders approved a proposed in- 
crease in authorized first preferred stock 
from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


Anaconda Copper Co.—Passed the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
a share. 


Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Earn- 
ings in 1923 were equivalent to $17.85 a 
share on common, compared with $16.42 
a share in 1922. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Reports 
a surplus of $3,716,464 for 1923, equiva- 
lent to $25.58 a share on the common, 
against a surplus of $2,406,519, or $19.03 
a share, for 1922. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co.—Earned $5.10 
on common in 1923, compared with $7.43 
a share in 1922. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Ship repair 
business in 1923, according to President 
Grace, showed an increase over 1922 of 
22 per cent. in number of ships repaired, 
23 per cent. in tonnage of ships repaired 
and of 25 per cent. in billings per ship 
repaired. During the year 25 steel ves- 
sels of 45,854 gross tonnage were con- 
structed. 


Blyn Shoes, Inc.—Sales for first five 
weeks of 1924 totaled $357,196, exclusive 
of mail order business, compared with 
$265,068 in same period of 1923, an in- 
crease of 35% per cent. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Reports 
a deficit of $13,630 for 1923, compared 
with a deficit of $11,691 in 1922. 


Central Leather Co.—Reports a deficit 
for 1923 of $7,272,243, which compares 
with a surplus of $1,528,209 in 1922. 


Chandler Motor Car Co.—For 1923, re- 
ports earnings of $7.34 a share, against 
$6.09 a share in 1922. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co—In 1923 
sales of finished steel totaled 372,226 tons 
compared with 290,419 in 1922. Earned 


$1.67 a share in 1923, against a deficit 
in 1922. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Reports 
earnings of $3.70 a share for 1923, com- 
pared with $8.46 a share in 1922. 


Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—The International Business Machines 
Corp. has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York to take over the 
business and assets of the Computing 
Co., the capitalization being the same as 
for Computing, and stock will be ex- 
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changeable share for share. New com- 
pany also assumes the bonds. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Notting- 
ham and Grant mills of Providence, R. 
I., and the Dodgeville Mill of Dodge- 
ville, Mass., closed down for an indefi- 
nite period. 


Consumers Co.—Report for 1923 shows 
net income of $840,291, after interest, 


depreciation, etc., but before Federal 
taxes, compared with $406,932 in 1922. 


General Motors Corp. — Chevrolet 
Motor Co. on Feb. 14 produced 1,590 
cars, its highest daily production record. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Company—Reports 
for 1923 net profit of $3,025,383, after in- 
terest and depreciation, but before Fed- 
eral taxes, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 50 cents a share on the com- 
mon, against 73 cents a share in 1922. 


Gulf States Steel Co —Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on 
the common, thereby increasing annual 
rate from $4 to $5. Formerly paid $1 
quarterly. 


Hayes Wheel Co.—Operating at ca- 
pacity. Earnings for the first two 
months of 1924 are expected to establish 
a high record. 


International Harvester Co.—Bought 
the Minneapolis Tractor Manufacturing 
plant of the Emerson-Brantingham Co, 
for a service station and as northwest- 
ern distributing center. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Reports a 
deficit of $1,768,560 for 1923, compared 
with a surplus of $2,526,250 for 1922. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Earned $4.31 
a share on the 364,492 common “A” and 
“B” shares, compared with $15.06 a 
share on the $7,059,900 common out- 
standing in 1922, 


National Cash Register Co.—1923 was 
best year in company’s history. Sales 
increased from about $28,000,000 to be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $45,000,000. Aim 
for 1924 is over $50,000,000. 


National Fireproofing Co. — Earned 
$2.37 a share on the common in 1923, 
against a deficit in 1922. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
Passed the common dividend due Feb. 
28, but declared full 7 per cent. dividend 
on the preferred for the year. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Is planning to drill 25 wells simul- 
taneously on its leases in the southeast 
section of the Torrance field, California, 
due to the rapidly diminishing produc- 
tion in that field. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Plans opening of 
25 new stores in various sections of the 
country within the next few months. 
Company, on Dec. 31, 1923, operated 475 
stores. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received an 
order for 3,000 all-steel box cars from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Radio Corp. of America—Stockholders 
on May 6 will vote on reduction in the 
number of shares of authorized pre- 
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ferred stock from 5,000,000 to 500,000 
and the authorized no par common from 
7,500,000 to 1,500,000 shares. 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Re- 
ports a deficit of $25,962 for the quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, compared with a 
surplus of $201,903 for the same period 
a year ago. Stockholders approved pro- 
posed acquisition ef the Chino Copper 
Co. through an exchange of shares, in 
the ratio of 1-2-3 shares of Ray, par $10, 
for each share of Chino, par $5, and also 
the proposed capital increase from $16,- 
000,000 to $31,000,000 to provide for the 
exchange of stock. 


St. Louis & Southwestern Ry.—Lost 
its suit in U. S. Supreme Court which 
sought to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to disclose the facts 
and data on which it based its tentative 
valuation of the road. 


Southern Railway Co.—For 1923 re- 
ports earnings equal to $10.11 a share on 
the common, against $4.85 in 1922. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Earnings in 1923 were equivalent to 
$14.16 a share, compared with $11.23 a 
share in 1922. 


Studebaker Corp.—Shareholders on 
April 1 will be asked to authorize issu- 
ance of 2,500,000 shares of no par value 
common stock in place of the 750,000 
shares of $100 par now outstanding. If 
the stockholders approve the plan the 
directors contemplate authorizing the 
issuance of 2% shares of new, no par 
value stock, in exchange for each share 
now held. This will call for the dis- 
tribution of 1,875,000 shares of the new 
stock. The balance will be held in the 
treasury for future needs. 

Union Bag & Paper Co.—Started con- 
struction of first Southern mill at Boga- 
lusa, La., to be in operation by the late 
summer or early fall. 

United Drug Co.—For 1923 earnings 
of $8.46 a share on the common, against 
$5.77 a share in 1922. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Earned 
$4.92 a share in 1923, compared with 
$4.10 in 1922, 

U. S. Steel Corp—Operating at an 
average of 93 per cent. of capacity with 
Carnegie, its biggest subsidiary, running 
practically full. 

Utah Copper Co.—For quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1923, reports earnings of $1.33 a 
share, against $1.07 a share for same 
period in 1922. 

Virginia Carolina Chemical Co.—And 
its principal subsidiary, the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., have been placed in receiver- 
ship. The complaint lists liabilities of 
about $40,000,000, of which $25,000,000 is 
represented by issues of long-term first 
mortgage bonds. The assets are said to 
exceed liabilities, and the embarrassment of 
the concern was due to lack of cash. 


Waldorf System, Inc.—Earned $2.33 a 
share (no par) in 1923, against $5.18 a 
share ($10 par) in 1922. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.—Is 
operating at full time at East Pittsburgh, 
Swissvale, Wilmerding and Turtle Creek. 
An official stated that the demand for 
radio materials had increased. 

Willys-Overland Co.—1923 was best 
year in company’s history. Net income 
was $13,034,032, which compares with 
$2,779,831 in 1922 and a deficit of $13,999,- 
494 in 1921. Company also established a 
record for cars produced and sold. 
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45,000 KW. Electric Generating Station at Grand Tower, Illinois, 
One of the Middle West Central Stations 


Essential Service in Fifteen States 
No. 9 of a Series 


There are 772 communities in the groups directly comprising the Middle 
West Utilities properties. Included in this number are cities that support 
industrial projects of large proportions. Their needs demand the best of 
specialized skill in the operation of the central station supplying their 
power requirements. At the other extreme is the community which, left 
to itself, could command only the barest elements of service, and that for 
only a few hours a day. Consideration and adoption of policies therefore 
must necessarily be nicely balanced between the two extremes to avoid 
neglect of either one. ‘ 

The steady increase in the physical efficiency of the properties, due to 
the linking up of the original separate units, and the improving of the 
power supply by increasing the size and efficiency of the generating units 
and utilizing the diversity of demand that must exist in a group of com- 
munities, naturally brought a corresponding improvement in the manage- 
ment policies that obtained in the separate small units. 

Increased service, such as that involved in aiding customers in the best 
and most efficient use of their power supply, means an increase in expense 
that can only be given in a small way to a single community. Grouping 
of such communities, however, means that it is possible to provide for a 
large group the expert service that until recent years has been available 
only to compact properties serving great cities. 

In this development, the Middle West Utilities Company has played an 
impressive part, placing, because of its large resources, the best engineering 
and commercial assistance and aid in proper financing at the disposal of its 
operating companies. 


Middle West Earnings and Securities 

The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first eleven 
months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 22.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding months of 1922. 

The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary earnings 
for the first eleven months of 1923 was 26.2 per cent. greater than for 
the same months of the preceding year. 

The importance of these facts to present and prospective stockholders 
is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as 
they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends were earned 3.7 times ever; 

Preferred stock dividends were earned 3.17 times over; 

The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
$9.04 a share. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
the Company. 

MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CoO. = ~~. st. 
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~ 100% Safe | 
| Since 1855 | 


Safety of every investor's funds 
has ever been the watchword of 
the House of Greenebaum. For 
69 years the principal and in- 
terest on each Greenebaum First y 

Mortgage Bond has been Yj 

promptly paid when due. y 
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Bank 
Safeguarded 


First Mortgage Bonds 


When you buy a Greenebaum 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond you place your savings 
in a Bank Safeguarded security. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


The soundness of this policy 
of safety is best attested by the 
financial strength of the oldest 
first mortgage banking house. 
Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Company and Greenebaum 
Sons Bank and Trust Company 
—pboth under the same owner- 
ship—have combined resources 
of more than $35,000,000. 


Send for Investors Guide 


Tells you how to judge bonds. 
This booklet will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and 
service wherever you live. Send 
today. No obligation, of course. 
Merely use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Philadelphia —_ Pittsburgh — St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


----—Mail This Coupon-------4 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation Investors 


Guide and current list of Greenebaum offerings, 


Name 





Street 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Standardization of Construction Materials Should 
Result in Lower Building Costs 


By R. D. Maxwell 


NOTHER drive is on, but for once 

the purpose is not to take something 
out of one’s pocket for this or that worthy 
cause. On the contrary, this drive should 
prove of great benefit to those who are 
interested in building construction because 
it is aimed at the high costs at present 
prevailing in that industry. 

The cost of all material entering into 
the erection of a building has increased 
to such an extent during the past few 
years that most of the construction work 
that has been carried on has been specu- 
lative in character. In other words, high 
costs necessitate high rents and people who 
can afford to pay the rents now prevail- 
ing in some of the larger cities are very 
much in the minority. Any downward 
movement in rentals would mean a loss 
in many instances for those builders who 
have had the courage to continue opera- 
tions in the face of unfavorable circum- 
stances, chief of which has been the rising 
costs. 

How to meet the problem is a question 
which prominent men in the building field 
have been pondering over for a long time. 
A solution now seems probable in the form 
of simplification of specifications which 
should reduce overhead to a certain de- 
gree. To start with, there must be an 
elimination of waste in the industry, for 
there is no doubt but that there is a tre- 
mendous waste under the present system 
of “haphazard building.” 


Builders for Standardization 


At a meeting recently held by the New 
York Building Congress it was pointed 
out that the elimination of unnecessary 
materials from the stocks of manufactur- 
ers of lumber trim, steel and brick by an 
agreement on the part of architects, con- 
tractors, and so on, to help in this move- 
ment by selecting only the materials which 
are standardized would prove of great as- 
sistance. If the plan works out as in- 
tended manufacturers will no longer be 
compelled to carry in stock materials not 
in general use. This would do away with 
a great deal of overhead which is now 
charged to the stocks which are being gen- 
erally used. 

To indicate what may be done along 
the line of simplification, metal laths will 
serve as an example. Whereas, formerly, 
there were about 125 different varieties 
there are at the present time 24. Hollow 
building tile was found by the Committee 
of Standards to have been made in 36 dif- 
ferent sizes. The recommendation now is 
that there will be about 19. Smooth faced 
brick has been reduced from 36 types to 1. 

Prospective home builders can keep down 
the cost of construction by accepting only 
material which is of accepted standard. 
It does not pay to experiment with any 
and all types of material. If the builder 
proceeds with care he will be able to get 
his money’s worth regardless of whether 
he builds his structure with bricks, tile, 
lumber, stucco or a combination of these. 


The architect can give an estimate on the 
various types of construction, but he should 
always keep in mind the idea of simplifi- 
cation. Many building contractors and 
architects like to see how intricate they 
can make the plans, not keeping before 
them the idea that the elimination of all 
unnecessary waste, thereby reducing over- 
head, will do much to help the industry 
in the future. 

An interesting side-light to the subject 
of costs is the difference between the per 
capita building expenditures in the South- 
ern states and those of the North. Dur- 
ing 1923 the larger cities of the North 
and West expended a much larger amount 
per capita than the large cities of the 
South. Los Angeles, for example, issued 
building permits totaling $346 per capita, 
St. Paul $153, and New York City, $137. 
The largest per capita expenditure in any 
Southern city of more than 200,000 popu- 
lation was in Atlanta, Georgia, where ex- 
penditures totaled $135 per capita. The 
smaller ‘cities of the South carried on a 
rather extensive building program and the 
figures are somewhat higher than those 
quoted above. 


Costs Lower in South 


It has also been estimated that building 
costs in the South are about 24.7 per cent. 
less than in the North. The reason for this 
is that much of the material used in con- 
struction, such as Southern Pine, brick 
and so on, are produced in the South and 
a great saving in freight rates is effected. 
Labor, which constitutes about 40 per cent. 
of construction expense in the South, is 
cheaper than in other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Summing up all factors, it would seem 
that the recommendations of the New York 
Building Congress, i. e., the elimination of 
waste through simplification and stand- 
ardization, offers about the best remedy 
for the high cost situation yet suggested. 

What part new inventions will play in 
cost reduction is yet to be determined, but 
some ambitious inventors have been work- 
ing on the problem and one in particular 
has brought out a new instrument known 
as a mortar gun. It is asserted by those 
who have seen it work that it will revo- 
lutionize building and building costs. The 
machine is based on the trapping of mortar 
in batches approximating three pounds, the 
mortar being forced from the box by a 
forty-pound air pressure. Through the 
medium of tests it has been shown that 
as much space can be covered by one man 
and two helpers as eight to ten plasterers 
will cover under the present style of plas- 
tering. In the words of the inventor, “the 
industry may be slow in taking hold of 
the method to blow mortar into partitions 
and ceilings, but the present cost of build- 
ing will compel its use as an offset and 
a measure of economy and labor saving.” 
It is to be hoped that some such labor 
saving devices will prove of benefit in cost 
reduction. 
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One Bond Pay 7% 
and another 
Only 6%? 


OMETIMES a higher inter- 
est rate means lessened 
safety. Sometimes it means a 
narrower market. But again 
it may mean that, because of 
unusual demand for capital in 
a given locality, borrowers pay 
a higher rate with the same 
security. How this applies to 
high grade Southern First 
Mortgage Boadsand whythey 
aresuperiorinvestmentsistold 
in theinteresting book 
“What Determines 
the Interest Rate?” 
which will be sent to 
any investor upon 
request. 
7 First Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell 
be . ompany ney 3d _ 
ite superior features 0 
fae Mowe of ia es possible bythe 
Specialistsin ormally strong demand 
High Grade7% for money to finance the 


First Mortgage steady growth of prosper- 
Southern Bonds ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
627 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Be Please send me without obligation, 
What Determines the Interest Rate?” 
and Current Offerings 





ADDRESS 

















Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 2944 
Milwaukee — Louisville 














Fourth Prize Winner in 
$1,000 Banking Service 
Contest 


(Continued from page 708) 


Under the leadership of E. B. Har- 
shaw, as Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association is now fostering the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in our State. 
And, lastly, in recognition of his great 
work, E. B. Harshaw has been elected a 
director of the New York-Pennsylvania 
Joint Stock Land Bank. Grove City has 
received more notice and has been more 
talked of throughout the Nation than any 
other town of its size in the country. 


In my opinion, the most important result 
remains yet for discussion. The develop- 
ment of the Grove City community is the 
biggest thing it has ever been my good 
fortune to observe at close range. This 
development is not restricted to the town 
proper. By community I mean the town 
and surrounding country. The boundaries 
of the Grove City community have been 
extended into the country for twenty miles 
or more. A _ unified population, one in 
spirit, and loyal to the extreme in any 
worthwhile enterprise is found here, the 
like of which is not excelled anywhere, 
and equaled in few places. 


Community Development Association 


As a climax I can do not more than 
briefly describe the last of the numerous 
associations that have appeared as a direct 
or indirect result of the pioneer work done 
for Grove City by the Grove City National 
Bank, the Grove City Community Develop- 
ment Association. This organization func- 
tions through a general executive com- 
mittee appointed by the three most directly 
interested minor organizations, the U. S. 
Experimental Creamery, the Grove City 
Federal and State Accredited Cattle Show 
and Sales Association, and the Grove City 
Commercial Club. The bank furnishes 
quarters, ample and convenient, the rental 
value of which is about $500, and $1,500 
towards the salary of the director, who 
at present is R. R. Welch, the former field 
man of the Federal Government. It is but 
justice to state that next to E. B. Har- 
shaw, this man deserves more credit than 
any other individual for the initial and the 
continued success of the whole undertaking. 
This larger association has for its purpose 
the welfare of all the minor organizations 
and the whole community. It gets financial 
support, as already stated, from the bank, 
and through a commission on cattle sales. 
At some future time it is hoped that this 
commission will suffice for all needs. 

What can I say at this point on what 
this bank has done for me? I have little 
desire to do so, but the contest requires it. 

I have already stated what this 
bank has done for my children. I 
also feel grateful as an individual for the 
help and advice always gladly and courte- 
ously given to me. Through this bank I 
was encouraged and finally persuaded to 
buy enough Liberty Bonds so that when 
the time came I was ready to pay down 
a considerable sum on the purchase of 
a home. In part, I owe this bank the 
credit and the thanks for that cherished 
possession. Later, when the home was 
fully paid for, I was led by E. B. Harshaw 
to buy through his bank good, safe, indus- 
trial bonds. Some of these were called 














Profits 
In Business and 
Investments 


Will you get them this year? 


OUR present degree of suc- 

cess was determined largely 
by your foresight a year, two 
years ago. Even more will your 
future success depend on your 
present vision, for your com- 
petitors now are using every aid 
to help in forming their plans and 
policies. 


The Brookmire Method 


Established firmly on a record of proved 
performance Brookmire’s presents to you 
through detailed reports the significant 
factors that assist in adjusting your own 
affairs to changing conditions. 


IN BUSINESS: For thirteen years 
Brookmire’s sole business has 
been to study the facts of busi- 
ness; to point out coming oppor- 
tunities and to warn of impending 
dangers in credits, sales, labor, 
over or under-production. 


IN FINANCE: The Investment 


Service covers stocks, bonds, the 
underlying market trends, specific 
recommendations. It gave warn- 
ing six months in advance of the 
panic of 1907, the depressions of 
1914 and 1921. It forecasts major 
changes in security prices, giving 
you this knowledge when it can be 
profitably used. 


To enable you to judge the scope of the 
Brookmire Service with its potential use- 
fulness in helping you to get your full 
share of this year’s profits we have at- 
tached a coupon. It will bring you a set 
of the latest bulletins, presenting in a 
thoroughgoing way the outlook i. the 
months directly ahead in business and in 
investment. 


Check the data you want and 
mail the coupon — today 











BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send gratis description S-21 of your 
ice on Business and Investment 
problems and 


1. Latest Investment Bulletins. [J 
2. Latest Commercial Bulletins. 0 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.441 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Proudfit Patent 
Leaves slip easily over steel spring bands. Lift 
off instantly. 
No thongs to stick, wear and tear. 
No posts to bend and prevent opening book. 
New leaves inserted or closed accounts re- 
moved in a few seconds. 
Work is done AT THE SURFACE, the steel bands 
arching the leaves upward. 
Rapid posting facilitated by level surface. 
Bands keep book actually flat, not theoretically so, 
at page 1, page 500 or page 1,000. 
No searching for torn out leaves. 
bound by compression. 
Mechanism locks like turning your door key. 


Time Saved Is Profit Earned 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Send for catalog. Or better still, for a 
Proudfit demonstrator. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Proudfits are 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Summer Session Extends from 
July 7 to August 15 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Foreign Trade, Secretarial, Advertising 
and Salesmanship, Realty, and Inten- 
sive courses in Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping. ‘ 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, and General Methods m 
Commercial Education. 

The Fall term begins September 8. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















OVER 40 YEARS’ 


experience ‘“‘RIGHT ON THE GROUND” 
gives us unbounded faith in the soundness 


of the Northwest. Its resources and 
potential wealth are barely touched; its 
future is bright. 


Investigate our 
Real Estate First Mortgages 


1% —62%—6% 
Send for descriptive list ‘B’’ 


E. J.Lander& Co.,Grand Forks,N.D. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 







shortly after my venture, but I am slowly 
acquiring complete ownership of one such 
pond. This good fortune did not come to 
me soon enough, for I had already taken 
the alluring bait of a promotion scheme. 
The promotion: has sunk line and sinker. 
A small sum of my hard earned and 
tediously saved money has sunk likewise. 
Probably the bitter lesson will be worth 
more to me than the sum lost. I trust 
so, at least. 
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Yet after all, this is not the greatest 
service this bank has done for me. I am 
a resident in this fine, delightful town, I 
share in its general prosperity, and in this 
prosperity the Grove City National Bank 
has been a major cause. I profit directly 
and indirectly in this material well-being, 
But I profit immeasurably more in the in- 
spiration I have received through my ob- 
servation of unselfish leadership in com- 
munity service. 


The Great Demand for Light 


(Continued from page 704) 


pupils may gradually become shortsighted, 
crosseyed, or astigmatic, without ever 
knowing what’ is happening to their eyes; 
and (2) that work results may be better 
or worse without the eyes sensing the 
difference at the time. 

As the lighting art stands now, a new 
rule more definite and practical than the 
old one would be that “work results fur- 
nish the sole means of judging whether 
lighting is good or bad,” in which the 
principle would be included that no eyes 
could continue to furnish good work re- 
sults if they were suffering from bad 
lighting. That rule, however, would also 
require comparison with work results ac- 
complished by best daylight and by abund- 
ant and perfected artificial lighting. 

If the writer thought there was any 
science in this proposed rule he would not 
dare to advance it. It seems to be only 
the manufacturer’s side of the question. 
He is neither a physician and judge of eye 
strain in others, nor an illuminating en- 
gineer and judge of lighting on theoretical 
grounds, and yet he is most vitally inter- 
ested, and also as competent as anybody 
to judge work results. 

Light can be applied in the degree found 
desirable by tests in any given case, with 
money values and profits as the first cri- 
terion of advantage. And additional so- 
cial, artistic, and scientific, advantages can 
be accepted in the measure as they are 
disclosed. 

Is it worth while? No other definite 
and physical factor of equal importance 
can be pointed out which could be regu- 
lated so easily. 

The automobile industry found it neces- 
sary twenty years ago to leap from com- 
mon steel to alloy steels two to ten times 
as strong and of high cost, then. It could 
not be done by crawling. There was a 
gap. 

Industry has found it necessary to leap 
for labor-saving machinery, now. But 
there was a long and slow evolution before 
it became evident that a leap would be 
profitable. Those who made it first or at 
the judicious time profited most. Now the 
only question anywhere is one of capital 
for investment in the machines. Even 
wage-workers know that they get most of 
the benefits eventually. 

The lighting art has to leap from glare 
to illumination, from many small and ex- 
posed light sources to few and concentrated 
ones whose flux is managed to go where 
it is wanted, from 10 foot-candles on work 

surfaces to 100 foot-candles, from inde- 
terminate colors of the light to predeter- 
mined color values. But the leap, where 
old lighting installations are insufficient, 
can be made on the basis of tests. The 
pioneers are making a few, here and there. 

Somebody in Roman antiquity, or per- 
haps one of the philosophers in the Middle 
Ages when Latin was the universal lan- 


guage among all the upper men of the 
world, coined the sarcastic phrase: Lux 
a non lucendo, which became famous as a 
paradox applicable to many cases. “Light 
from not lighting” is the literal transla- 
tion. It was whispered or shouted, and 
continued to be quoted for ages, when 
somebody or something failed signally to 
live up to the promise of its name or title. 
We can imagine that the originator’s in- 
spiration came from exasperation at some 
form of insufficient lighting. 

Light sources are stronger now, but in 
most places the glare which they provide 
is more conspicuous than the illumination. 
We still have with us, considering the 
much more urgent requirements of this 
industrial and scientific age, the lux a non 
lucendo. It glares at us and wastes our 
money. 





Dividends 





The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 28, 1924. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable April 1, 1924, 
to stockholders of record on March 15, 1924, 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation, 
issued for fratcional shares of preferred stock 
of the Corporation, after the close of business on 
March 15, 1924, there shall be paid said quarterly 
dividend to the holders of such shares of first 
preferred stock of the former The United Gas 
and Electric Corporation and said scrip certifi- 
cates of the Coropration, upon the full shares of 
preferred stock of the Corporation issuable to 
them on such surrender and exchange, together 
with dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per 
annum for the period from July 20, 1923, to Janu- 


ary 1, 1924. , 
A. L. LINN, JR., Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
138th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 

and Twenty-five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 14, 1924. 

account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Friday, March 14, 
1924, and re-opened at 10 A. M. on March B, 
1924. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 


New York, February 29, 1924. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Company have this day declared a Dividend of Two 
Dollars per share payable April 1, 1924, to those stock- 
holders of the Company who are holders of full share 
certificates of stock, registered on the Company’s books 
at the close of business March 13, 1924. 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar and fifty 
eH, ($1.50) “ian share on the Six Per Cent 
Preferred Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable April 1, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 17, 1924. 

Cc. P. STEWART-SUTHERLAND, 
Secretary. 





New York, March 4, 1924. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


i 
AS 





MERICAN Railway Association has 

held a contest for the best poster and 
slogan to be used in a campaign for re- 
ducing grade-crossing accidents. M. H. 
Gambee of Brooklyn won both prizes, $500 
and $100, with a poster inscribed: “Wait! 
You May Lose!” Perhaps a wonderful 
poster saved this slogan with the critics. 
for its assumption of a gamble against the 
locomotive is far from true to facts. Tests 
on Long Island showed that much less than. 
one per cent. of motorists fail to observe 
caution and that these comparatively few 
reckless ones are usually inebriated. To 
devise a poster and a slogan that will take 
effect instantaneously on clouded minds 
must be difficult. Hesitation is not enough. 
Both cars and locomotives go on when not 
deliberately stopped. If they stopped when 


not deliberately driven, the “psychology” 
of motoring would be changed, and the 
complexion of traffic casualties therewith. 
Winton made a car like that once in the 
early days, it was said at the time. The 
clutch had to be held in by foot pressure, 
or something to the same effect, to make 
the car go. But that was not the kind of 
motoring that people wanted, and that was 
the end of that idea. Too much like work! 
Casualties must be reduced by other 
methods. Posters and slogans are among 
the gentlest means proposed, but probably 
better for railways than for motorists. 
Other propositions may be in order. How 
would very large, garish, and horrible 
paintings of accidents do, perhaps with 
monstrous DT creatures in the staffelage, 
at each crossing? Greatly varied, of course, 
to sustain the interest of the most irre- 
sponsible moron-driver. Perhaps colossal 
sculpture could also be employed. Why 
not encourage art incidentally? Too costly, 
maybe. Well, we could abolish the big 
signs in the landscape along roads in all 
places except at grade crossings and make 
the advertisers pay for the extra safety 
paintings next to theirs. Then big signs 
and grade crossings would be inseparable. 
Nobody could help noticing both. And 
think of the publicity to be secured for all 
concerned through color prints of the paint- 
ings. Cubist and impressionistic artists 
might here find an outlet for their genius. 


Fewer Cars Vanish 


Figures on thefts and recoveries of motor 
vehicles in 28 leading cities during the six 
years since 1918 have been published by the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
In some of these cities, notably Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Portland, Denver, 
Omaha, Buffalo, and St. Louis, thefts have 
not increased in proportion to the doubling 
or tripling of the number of vehicles, and 
in some cases are now even less numerous 
than in 1918 and 1919. On the whole, the 
increase since 1919 has been only 18 per 
cent. Recoveries have increased somewhat 
steadily from 21.6 per cent. to 32.4 per cent. 


during the period for the whole territory, 
but not in New York City. Philadelphia 
figures are not given. The whole subject 
is clouded by uncertainty as to whether a 
reported theft is real larceny or represents 
an owner’s attempt at collecting insurance 
by fraud. This “moral hazard” is generally 
believed, though, to have been considerably 
reduced by more skillful methods for re- 
covery of cars, and identification, and 
through the insurance companies adopting 
the rule of scaling payments down in pro- 
portion as a car gets older and worth less. 


Motor Vehicles Lost and Found 


Stolen Recovered 

2922 1923 1922 1923 
New York,....0.. ot 7959 3220 4865 
CORUM, 0000-065 3636 2631 3919 2334 
Fee 3194 4428 2826 3654 
Cleveland ....... 1730 2307 1203 1867 
Los Angeles..... 4802 4218 2772 3450 
Ranses CHR... 1237 1555 1154 1315 
Portland ....0s. 472 556 441 544 
CRONE 4.604%000% 820 772 742 720 
San Francisco... 1960 2154 1924 2104 
a eee 1708 2535 1452 2182 
OS er 810 1342 687 1213 
Indianapolis .... 883 1066 806 981 
MORE a 6dnh0000 379 516 310 202 
Salt Lake City.. 432 430 404 418 
Okland, Cal...... 713 1015 639 969 
oe eee 850 558 819 568 
Columbus, O.... 349 511 328 486 
Cincinnati ...... 691 963 484 855 
Oklahoma City.. 518 356 369 281 
RE bon 0s00% 322 329 237 216 
Serre 1609 2102 1418 1880 
Newport, R. I... 28 24 28 24 
OS aa 25 30 18 27 
Grand Rapids.... 345 391 319 362 
Richmond, Va.... 287 308 242 286 
Davies; 0 ...000 249 313 233 348 
Lowell, Mass.... 64 47 54 42 


Evansville, Ind.. 108 196 102 191 


The principal figures are tabled herewith 
for the years 1922 and 1923, but students 
of the subject should obtain the complete 
statistics, which are compiled from the 
records of police departments in the vari- 
ous cities. Only by comparing the figures 
with those for the total number of cars 
each year in each locality may their signifi- 
cance be gauged. New York City does not 
show up so badly when this is done, except 
in percentage of recoveries. Comparison 
with the numerical adequacy of the police 
in each case should also be made. In other 
words, the subject is in reality so compli- 
cated that the figures, while revealing facts, 
give little more than hints of causes and 
effects. 


A New Fuel 


Marketing of “Ethyl Gas” in the eastern 
States will be in charge of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, it is announced. It 
will be sold mixed with gasoline. Later, 
the standard gasoline pumps are to be 
rigged up with an accessory device which 
will mix the new compound with the gaso- 
line for each sale, if it is wanted. It was 
developed at the General Motors Research 
Laboratory at Dayton, where it was found 
to obviate knocking and carbonization. The 
name suggests that ethyl alcohol, which is 
grain alcohol, may be one of the in- 
gredients. For this and other reasons, espe- 
cially the strong commercial backing of the 
vast project, this new departure in motor 
fuels is engaging wide popular and techni- 
cal interest, even though all the chemical 
facts are not yet made known. M.C.K. 
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How did 
Your 
GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 


thing you wear are your 


garters. Keep them fresh 


and lively. Ask always for 
Bostons for better quality. 
Sold everywhere. 


= Quite as important as any- 
E 
= 





George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 


Send for This 





It is a prac- 
tical guide 
forsafeand 
sound First 
Mortgage 
Investments yielding 6%% 
These offerings are carefully 
selected from the thousands of 
issues submitted from the 
better established cities in the 
United States. 


‘For Over Twenty Years 


every dollar that has become due on 
the First Mortgage Building Bonds 
sold by this company has been paid 
to investors. 

If you are seeking safe investments 


yielding 6%2% 


Write for Booklet F-148 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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With all thy getting, get Understanding 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dear Reader: 


The greatest book that B.C.Forbes ever wrote is also his newest-- 
"MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST." 


-«* “B. C. Forbes lives over again with you, the lives of fourteen men who 
have contributed most to the industry, commerce, banking and shipping 
developments of the West. The men are far-famed, their achievements are 
known the country over; their deeds, their works are of vital interest to 
every business man, whether he be North, East, South or West. 


There is romance, adventure, history wrapped between the covers of 
"MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST." You are carried along from the days when 
the West was a desert; from the West of the Indians; from the West of the 
California gold rush of '49, the West of pioneer caravans trekking new 
paths across endless waste lands to a new civilization; from the West of 
the first railroads to the golden West of today. 


The West has been immortalized in the fiction of Jack London, Peter B. 
Kyne, Rex Beach, Emerson Hough, Zane Grey and others. Now it is again 
immortalized in the fact stories of B. C. Forbes, more thrilling than 
fiction, because true in every detail; because it is based upon the lives 
of living men. 





Aside from its thrills, "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST" is a meaty, 
pithy exposition of management and financing; of overcoming obstacles and 
difficulties; of methods men may take to success, wealth and glory. It 
presents business policies and methods of successful men which you can 
apply to your own business and financial problems. 


Send for your copy of "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST"--there is no 
obligation to buy. Read it for seven days and then return it, if you do 
not want to keep it, without further obligation to you. If you decide to 
keep it, merely remit $2 as payment in full. 


You have a real thrill in store for you. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


Yours very truly, 
FORBES MAGAZINE. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Send me ...... copies of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “Men Who Are 
Making the West,” for seven days’ approval. I will either return the 
books to you within seven days after I receive them, without further 


obligation on my part, or, I will remit $2.00 as payment in full for 
each copy. 
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Address 
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City and State 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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[ Labor and Wages 


HE pending immigration bill is the 

principal factor at present influencing 
labor and wages. The law, as first pro- 
posed, limited the number of immigrants 
which may enter this country in any one 
year to 2 per cent. of the population of the 
respective country residing in the United 
States in 1890. Such vigorous opposi- 
tion has developed to the 1890 base that 
the Senate Committee on Immigration 
adopted an amendment to the bill, substi- 
tuting 1910. The 1890 base would mate- 
rially reduce the quota of Southern and 
Eastern Europe, as the majority of im- 
migrants from those districts came to this 
country subsequent to that year. There 
were only 182,580 foreign-born Italians 
in this country in 1890, as compared with 
1,343,125 in 1910. There were only 182,- 
644 Russians here in 1890, as compared 
with 1,184,412 in 1910. On the other hand, 
the foreign-born Irish decreased 519,258, 
and Germans decreased 473,657, between 
1890 and 1910. 

Employment continues close to the max- 
imum and there have been few changes in 
wages during the last two weeks. The 
United Mine Workers are voting upon 
acceptance of the agreement reached be- 
tween their representatives and coal op- 
erators for an extension of the present 
wage contract for three years. There 
seems little doubt but that the miners will 
approve the action. Members of the Big 
Four Brotherhoods are expected to com- 
promise with the various railroads over 
the wage increases recently demanded by 
them. New York Central has already 
settled and the Pennsylvania and Southern 
are now in conference. New York Cen- 
tral granted an increase of about 5 per cent. 
The minimum daily salaries for regularly 
assigned passenger trainmen asked for are: 
Conductors $7; assistant conductors $5.80; 
baggage-expressmen $5.50; baggagemen 
$5.16; and brakemen $5.00. 
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HE general average of wholesale prices 
FT remains remarkably stable. The level 
for February not only was little changed 
from January but is practically the same 
as that of February a year ago. Indi- 
vidually there were more advances than 
declines, the upward tendency being pro- 
nounced in crude petroleum, lead, zinc and 
copper, but for the average this was off- 
set by lower quotations in the prices of 
cattle, hogs and cotton. Copper has ral- 
lied from a low of 12.40 cents a pound in 
January to around 14 cents at present. 
Lead is quoted as high as 9% cents a 
pound against a low of 8.30 cents in Jan- 
uary and 6.05 cents last July. Zinc is in 
good demand at about 6.85 cents against 
6.35 cents in January and 6.15 cents last 
July. 

Pig iron is costing as high as $24 a ton 
plus freight, against $21 in January. Last 





July a price of $25 was quoted. Settle- 
ment of the bituminous wage scale for a 
period of three years has stabilized the 
steel industry and prices are firm at 
slightly above $43 a ton, against about $40 
in January and $42.50 last July. Produc- 
tion for the entire steel industry remains 
at about 85 per cent. of capacity. 

Cattle, sheep and lamb prices showed 
some tendency to rally late last month 
but the movement did not go far in the 
face of heavy offerings. The average of 
$9.45 for beef steers is about 70 cents 
above a year ago. Hog receipts are ex- 
tremely heavy, running about 2,400,000 for 
the first two months of the year. Average 
price of $7.10 is 90 cents under last year. 








Railroads 




















A COMPLETE report of earnings for 
January for all railroads has not yet 
been filed, but an estimate based upon the 
statements that have been issued by a 
number of individual roads indicate net 
earnings for the Class 1 railroads to be 
approximately 4.76 per cent. on property 
valuation. In January, 1923, net earnings 
represented a return of 5.54 per cent. upon 
the same property base of $19,175,000,000. 
The January, 1924, earnings are the best 
since last October. Last year about 
$1,050,000,000 was added to the property 
valuation through expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments. If this were added 
to the property valuation of a year ago 
the indicated January net would represent 
a return of 4.50 per cent. The individual 
returns showed some irregularity, Balti- 
more & Ohio reporting net operating in- 
come of $1,474,461, against $3,609,494 in 
January, 1923. On the other hand the 
New Haven reported net operating income 
of $1,090,107, as compared with a deficit 
of $780,587 in January, 1923. Chesapeake 
& Ohio showed no change, whereas Union 
Pacific gained substantially and Atchison 
and Southern Pacific slumped. Pennsyl- 
vanias’ gross revenues were almost $5,000,- 
000 less in January than in the same month 
last year, but it saved $5,566,759 in oper- 
ating expenses so that net was unimpaired. 

Car loadings during February showed a 
healthy gain and established new high 
records for that month. Unless there is 
a substantial increase in operating ex- 
penses due to snow removal and other un- 
favorable weather conditions, net for that 
month should be large. 














Cotton and ‘Grain | 











A FTER a severe decline in cotton prices 
‘4 during the last two or three weeks 
the market appears to be stabilized 1 or 2 
cents a pound above the low levels. Trad- 


ing for future delivery has been heavy, 
running sometimes as high as 500,000 bales 
a day. The decline from the high record 
of the season amounted to between 8 and 
9 cents per pound. Naturally the technical 
position of the market has been improved 
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Send coupon for book 
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insurance now gives 
positive protection 
against check raisers 


Check raisers are a menace, but 
you now have positive protection. 
Thousands of banks provide it. 


A triple safeguard—actually a part 
of the checks furnished by your bank. 

Made of the world’s safest check 
paper. 

Each check protected by the 
world-famed WILLIAM J. BURNS 
organization. 

And, finally, $1,000 insurance for 
you—in the strong HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
CO.— against loss by raised checks. 

Ask your banker about it today. 
Tell him you want SUPER-SAFETY 
INSURED CHECKS. 


Trust your bank and pay by check 
—you always have a receipt. 

William J. Burns has written a 
book about check crooks. Tells how 
checks should be written, and han- 
dled. Send coupon and get copy, free. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of bank checks 
in the world 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 403 j 
5950 S. State St., Chicago j 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of | 
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. “Stories of Check Raisers—and How to Protect 
j Yourself,’ by William J. Burns. 
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POWER 



















largest cities. 
other cities. 
| distributing equipment. 


foremost public utilities. 


Stone & Webster power stations designed and 
built, or now being built, total one and three- 
quarter million horse power—enough to operate the 
traction systems of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland and St. Louis—our six 


Under construction is over 300,000 horse power. 
This is to supply Boston, hing are Hartford, 
Lynn, Indianapolis, Fall River, Los Angeles and 


Sixty public service corporations are served con- 
tinuously by Stone & Webster engineers who make 
their plans and install their new generating and 


Stone & Webster engineers have examined and 
appraised properties to the total value of more than 
$4,500,000,000 including many of the country’s 












NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
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MANAGE 


FINANCE 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Sereet 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stok Mr. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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THE (3LEN 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN.N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
U'm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Mineral Springs Heaith Resort | 
and Hotel. The Pioneer American 
‘‘Cure’’ for heart disorders. 
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iT WILL 
ELP YOU WRITE 
R BUSINESS LETTERS 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
58 Lakeside.Av. Orange, NJ. 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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by the shakeout and some buying has 
developed on this ground alone. There jg 
also some indication of actual improve. 
ment in demand in the cotton goods trade 
and the lockout of Lancashire mill operat. 
ors is not likely to occur, Liverpool cables 
advise. Weather conditions in the South 
have not been favorable for crop prepara- 
tions during the last few weeks, and this 
had some effect in halting the reaction, 
The exposures at Washington in connec- 
tion with the naval oil leases, however, 
have been disturbing to the market. 
Wheat has been strong of late on a bet- 
ter export demand. The visible supply is 
64,789,000 bushels against 47,946,000 a year 
ago, but experts estimate stocks in the 
country, including those on farms, at 37,- 
000,000 less than a year ago. Corn has 
been extremely strong for several weeks 
and prices recently touched new highs for 
the July and September futures. The vis- 
ible supply is 12,891,000 bushels, against 
23,654,000 a year ago. It is reported that 
there is a campaign among farmers in 
Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota to hold corn 
back voluntarily and the reduced receipts 
at primary markets would indicate that 
the idea is being carried out with consid- 
erable success. Other grains also are firm. 
Oats and rye have made fractional gains. 








Shipping and Trade 














Se increase in- ocean freight rates, 
effective March 1, has met with 
severe attacks from shippers. A good deal 
of the opposition is coming from farmers, 
but steamship men state bulk wheat and 
other grains are free from the increase. 
The majority of the products affected are 
those of manufacturing companies and 
packing houses. The advance in the rate 
for meat products is only one-tenth of a 
cent per pound, but it means an increase 
in revenues to the shipping companies of 
25 per cent. The increase is not very 
great when the tremendous decline in ocean 
freight rates in 1922-23 is recalled. Op- 
position has also developed in Great Britain 
where some of the effect is felt. 

The entire fleet of vessels owned by the 
United States Shipping Board, compris- 
ing 1,335 of various types, is offered for 
sale under competitive bids. The offer 
includes everything the Board owns from 
the 58,000-ton liner Leviathan down to 
harbor tugs. All bids must be submitted 
by March 14, and each offer must be ac- 
companied by an initial payment of 2% 
per cent. of the amount bid. The fleet is 
made up of 824 steel ocean cargo ships, 
324 steel lake cargo ships, 14 refrigerator 
vessels, 43 steel tankers, 27 passenger ships, 
35 tugs, and 48 miscellaneous craft. 

The privately owned fleet of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine made a net gain of 
13 ships, exclusive of tankers, aggregating 
83,178 gross tons during 1923. Only ves- 
sels in excess of 1,000 tons are included 
in this statement. There are now 766 
vessels under private operation, displacing 
3,020,651 gross tons. Of the total tonnage 
under the American flag, 2,380 vessels of 
11,368,113 tons, including tankers, the re- 
port of the Shipping Board showed the 
Government owned 1,288, of which 68.4 
per cent. were idle on January 1. Private 
operators owned 1,097, of which 15.5 per 
cent. were unemployed. 

The Shipping Board has taken up with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Sec- 
tion 28 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
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1920 which provides for preferential treat- 
ment of American ships by American rail- 
roads. The Act provides that the rail- 
roads shall be required to make through 
export rates in conjunction with American 
vessel lines, and to refuse to make such 


rates with foreign vessel lines. This sec- 
tion of the Act is just now being put into 
effect because the Shipping Board has 


never deemed it wise to certify that Ameri- 
cat) vessels existed in sufficient numbers 
and condition to justify the step. The re- 
sult will be through export schedules made 
by ships and railroads in combination and 
quoted to exporters. 














Other Important Items 











HE Federal Reserve Board’s summary 

of general business’ and financial con- 
ditions for the first two months of the 
year pcints out that there were particularly 
large increases in the production of steel 
ingots, lumber and bituminous coal, and in 
mill consumption of cotton. The foregoing 
increased activities brought up the index 
of production in basic industries 8 per 
cent. in January and put it at about the 
same level as a year ago. Contract awards 
for new buildings in January were slightly 
higher than in December, and 26 per cent. 
above a year ago. The index of wholesale 
trade increased 11 per cent. during January 
and was slightly higher than a year ago. 
Sales of groceries, meats and drugs were 
larger, while sales of dry goods and shoes 
were smaller than in January, 1923. Retail 
trade showed the usual seasonal decline. 
Compared with a year ago department store 
sales were 7 per cent. larger, and sales of 
mail order houses exceeded those of a year 
ago by 11 per cent. 

After an almost continuous decline in 
the volume of commercial borrowings for 
three months a turn came early in Febru- 
ary, according to the weekly statements of 
the Federal Reserve System. Total earn- 
ing assets of the system are once again 
close to $1,000,000,000, a gain of about 
$75,000,000 from the low. Total gold re- 
serves have been stabilized at around 
$3, 100,000,000 by the process of placing gold 
certificates in circulation against receipts 
of gold bullion. Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation have shown little fluctua- 
tion over the last several weeks, being 
pegged at an amount slightly above $2,- 
000,000,000. The ratio of total reserves to 
deposits and note liabilities remains prac- 
tically unchanged around 81 per cent. 

There have been no changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve rediscount rates, these uni- 
formly being 4% per cent. for each of the 
district banks, despite a good deal of pres- 
sure being brought to bear on the Federal 


Reserve Board for reduction. The money © 


market is quite and rates steady. Call 
money is available around 4% per cent. 
and time money around 434 per cent. 

The Iron Age states that steel orders 
for February approximated those of Jan- 
uary, a slight decline in the East being 
offset by unusual activities in the Middle- 
west. Railroad purchases coritinue to be 
conspicuous. There is little speculative buy- 
ing of steel and commitments for May and 
June deliveries are as yet small. The Iron 
Trade Review states that there is evidence 
of steady consumption for the first half of 
the year at least. Iron and steel prices are 
discussed under the section “Prices.” 

Some disquietude has been felt over the 
copper situation because of the passing of 











A Distinctive Banking Service 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $26,500,000 





HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Comp any 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 


57TH St. AND FIFTH AVE. 40TH St. aNnD Mapison Ave. 
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Our Export Trade 


xPorTs from the United States during the 
K past year were well maintained, despite 
the acute economic and financial depression 
in some important foreign markets. 


The value of products shipped from this 
country during the year 1923 was $4,164,- 
800,000, as compared with $3,831,900,000 
during 1922, and $2,484,000,000 in 1913. 


While Europe is taking relatively less of our 
exports than before the war, losses in trade 
there are being covered by increased purchases 
from Canada, Latin America and elsewhere. 


The United States, in fact, continues to 
lead the world in the export of products. 
Our sales abroad are one-fifth of the world’s 
total exports, and American goods are now 
well known in every foreign country. 


This Company offers its complete inter- 
national banking facilities for handling the fi- 
nancial operations of sound export commerce. 
With our own branches in England, France, 
and Belgium, and banking correspondents in 
all foreign markets, we render every phase 
of banking aid to American exporters. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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the Anaconda and Inspiration dividends, 
Fundamentally, however, improvement js 
taking place. Consumption is at the highest 
rate in the history of the industry and it 
is estimated world consumption in i924 
will approximate 3,250,000,000 pounds or 
about 20 per cent. greater than that of 
1923. Domestic consumption will be fully 
as great as last year, when it averaged 
about 125,000,000 pounds a month, and 
European consumption should increase as 
a result of a general change for the better 
in Germany and elsewhere. As pointed out 
under “Prices” a turn has come in the 
copper metal market. It is true that cop- 
per prices are still below the pre-war aver- 
age, and for high cost producers’ earnings 
are nothing to enthuse over. For com- 
panies like Chile, Utah, Kennecott, Cerro 
de Pasco and Miami, present dividends can 
be maintained on 14-cent copper, and, 
naturally, the stocks of these companies 
should be favored by the investor. 

Just as there was a combination of fac- 
tors last summer and autumn to depress 
crude oil prices, namely the development 
of the Signal Hill, Santa Fe, and Powell 
fields, there is now a combination of factors 
working toward higher prices. Flush pro- 
duction in California, Texas, Wyoming and 
Montana is past and output for the United 
States is now on a daily average basis of 
less than 2,000,000 barrels against close to 
2,300,000 barrels daily early in September. 
There is always the possibility of a new 
field being opened up which would upset 
present calculations. About the only unde- 
veloped oil lands in the United States, how- 
ever, are believed to be in Colorado, and so 
far there has not been much of a movement 
toward exploiting these. The situation in 
Mexico has changed radically. About 50 
per cent. of the drilling there last year was 
unsuccessful. In 1923 there were 474 wells 
drilled in the Tampico district in addition 
to which three were junked in the process 
of drilling and 17 were started but later 
abandoned. Of the number drilled, 157 
were dry holes, 74 came in salt, while 239 
were producers for an estimated initial 
daily capacity of 787,763 barrels. In the 
heavy oil district, 353 wells were drilled, of 
which 185 were producers with an esti- 
mated initial capacity of 515,863 barrels; 
while in the light oil district, out of the 
122 wells drilled, 54 came in for 271,900 
barrels production. 

The Census Bureau estimates that the 
total wealth of the United States at the 
end of 1922 was about $325,000,000,000. 
The estimate of national wealth is compiled 
every ten years, the last previous estimate 
being as of December 31, 1912, when the 
total wealth was $187,739,071,000. Com- 
plete figures for 27 out of 48 States have 
been made public and show the average in- 
crease in wealth is 73.5 per cent. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the in- 
crease is apparently greater than is really 
the case because the estimate is expressed 
in terms of dollars which have depreciated 
considerably in value since 1912. 


| Washington 


ENSATIONAL revelations in connec- 

tion with the leasing of the naval oil 
reserves in California and Wyoming still 
comprise the bulk of the news from Wash- 
ington, but popular reaction appears to be 
a little slower in its response. Even the 
most sensitive occasionally suffer ennui and 
may be excused their failure to be startled 
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at every new disclosure. Moreover, suffi- 
cient time has elapsed since the scandal was 
unearth for calm deliberation as to the 
probable ultimate effect on the country. 
This is not the first scandal in high quar- 
ters, and unfortunately, will probably not 
be the last. At the worst a few political 
carecrs may be ruined, one or two oil com- 
panies somewhat curtailed in their activi- 
ties, and some monetary loss occur to the 
Government. General business itself is fol- 
lowing the even tenor of its way. In the 
preceding sections of this column it was 
pointed out, among other things, that car 
loadings are establishing new high records, 
that the banking situation is satisfactory, 
that steel production is exceptionally large, 
employment full, and so forth. The one 
visible effect that the Senate investigation 
has had on business is to temporarily sus- 
pend buying in a number of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

For the time being the storm center is 
focused on Attorney-General Harry M. 
Daugherty. His resignation has been pre- 
dicted daily for the last two weeks, but so 
far it has not been forthcoming. Edward 
B. McLean, publisher of the Washington 
Post and the Cincinnati Inquirer, mentioned 
some time ago in connection with a loan of 
$100,000 to ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Fall which was not accepted, is also 
achieving revived prominence. It is charged 
McLean received telegrams at Palm Beach 
from Washington sent in a secret code of 
the Department of Justice. By a vote of 
66 to 1 the Senate adopted the Wheeler 
Resolution for an investigation of the con- 
duct of the Department of Justice under 
Attorney-General Daugherty. Senator 
Brookhart of Iowa, radical Republican, is 
the chairman of this latest investigation 
committee. It promises quick action and 
more thrills. William J. Burns, head of 
the Department’s Bureau of Investigation, 
will bear the brunt of the inquiry over the 
use of the code for private purposes, it is 
thought. 

What is of much greater importance to 
the welfare of the country is the new tax 
reduction bill. The House has accepted the 
Longworth compromise bill by vote of 408 
to 8. This bill provides a maximum surtax 
of 37% per cent. The Mellon 25 per cent. 
maximum rate was rejected by vote of 
261 to 153. The new bill carries an amend- 
ment providing for a reduction of 25 per 
cent. in the taxes to be paid on incomes 
received in 1923. The payments are due 
March 15, before the bill will become a 
law, and if the tax is paid in a lump sum, 
one-fourth will be remitted by the Treasury 
later; if paid in installments the first in- 
stallment should be paid in full and de- 
ductions allocated over future installments. 
The bill has now gone to the Senate, where 
it is in the hands of the Finance Commit- 
tee. It is to be taken up at once and it is 
hoped the bill will be brought to the Senate 
floor by April 1. The whole scheme may, 
of course, be altered there. President 
Coolidge has not yet signified any inten- 
tion of accepting a substitute for the Mellon 
recommendations and the possibility of his 
veto is still to be taken into account. 

The Longworth compromise bill provides 
for a normal tax of 2 per cent. on incomes 
not exceeding $4,000, 4 per cent. on in- 
comes from $4,000 to $8,000, and 6 per 
cent. above $8,000. The surtaxes are 1% 
per cent. on incomes from $10,000 to $12,000 
and up to 37% per cent. on incomes ex- 
ceeding $200,000. The personal exemptions 
are $1,000 for a single person, $2,500 for 


heads of families with net income not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, and $2,000 for heads of 
families with income exceeding $5,000. 

Bonus legislation is now being considered 
by the House Ways and Means Committee 
and ‘by the Senate Finance Committee. It 
is believed the new bonus bill will feature 
paid-up insurance and will eliminate officers 
from the benefits. It is estimated that a 
bill along the lines of the Fish and An- 
drew plan will cost about $100,000,000 each 
year. The first runs 20 vears and the 
second for 25 years. A veto of such a 
measure is expected on the part of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and from the present lineup 
of the House will probably be again passed 
there, but the Senate is likely to sustain the 
veto. 

Negotiations for a loan to Mexico are 
under way and while it probably will not 
receive official sanction of the State De- 
partment, it is believed there will be no 
opposition. The Mexican Government is 
seeking between $25,000,000 and $40,000,000 
for railway improvements and other de- 
velopment purposes. The loan will be 
floated through private channels, if an 
agreement can be reached as to the terms. 
The Government of Mexico is expected to 
grant exploitation privileges to the organi- 
zation furnishing the capital. The Federal 
forces in Mexico are occupying Tuxpam, 
the entrance being made without encounter- 
ing resistance. De la Huerta, however, 
shows no inclination toward abandoning his 
revolutionary activities and claims to be 
gaining strength daily. The rebels still 
control the north part of the oil field 
region, particularly Puerto Lobos and 
Panuco. It is reported, also, that the rebels 
are advancing on Mexico City. The Obre- 
gon Government has taken over Vera Cruz 
without resistance. The rebels are believed 
to be short of ammunition. The American 
light cruiser Milwaukee has been ordered 
to Acapulco on the west coast for the pro- 
tection of American interests. 
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Canada—There is a good deal of specu- 
lation over the results that will be shown 
from the new sales tax that went into oper- 
ation January 1. The showing will be of 
particular interest to the people of the 


United States because of the agitation for ° 


and possibility of a sales tax there in time. 
The sales tax is not new in Canada but 
it was altered considerably the first of the 
year. Formerly, imported raw materials 
were taxed 3% per cent. on the value at 
the time of entrance and domestic raw 
materials were taxed 2% per cent. at the 
time of purchase for manufacture. Now, 
the tax is not paid until the manufacturer 
delivers the finished product. This saves 
the manufacturer tying up about 3 per cent. 
of his working capital in the added cost 
of his inventories. Canadian manufacturers 
and wholesalers favor the change. They 
also feel that the principle is sounder than 
that of the income tax and are optimistic 
over the business outlook. 

There is a strong movement on foot to 
develop the Dominion’s iron deposits. 
Heretofore, although there are iron ore 
deposits in almost every Province, prac- 
tically all iron used has -been imported 
from the United States, the bill running 
about $10,000,000 annually. In order to 


encourage exploration and development of 
ore bodies in Ontario a bill has been intro- 














Fill Out this Coupon 
‘We'll do the rest’’ 


Mr. A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
968 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
This summer, I expect to spend my vaca- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest, leaving here 











and getting back 

(Check— V —cities, or resorts in which you are 

interested, purpose of trip, etc.) 
The Minnesota Lakes 
Yellowstone Park 
Helena 
Butte 
Montana Rockies 
Spokane 
Seattle—Alaska 
Tacoma 
Portland 
Rainier National Park 


The purpose of my trip is primarily 
(Check—7v) Pleasure Health Sight-seeing 
Business All Four 


I should also like to see something of these 

phases of Western life: 

Mining Irrigation Fruit-raising Cowboys 
Lumbering Indians Wild Animals 

I prefer to spend a good part of my vacation: 


Fishing CampingOut Inthe Mountains 
Golfing Besidethe Sea In Cities 


In Yellowstone and 
Rainier Parks 


am 

I jam not 
ducted, all-expense tour of this region. 

I understand that, this summer, the North- 
ern Pacific will offer exceedingly low rates 
to Yellowstone Park and the Pacific North- 
west. Please tell me what a ticket will cost 


interested in a personally con- 


from.... to 





and return. 


I understand, too, that all your 
through trains are equipped with obser- 
vation or lounge cars and that your din- 
ing car service has the reputation of 
being the most satisfactory of any west- 
ern railroad. Give me, please, details of 
these features at your service. 





Name 





Street and No. 





City and State 


* Your vacation should be the happiest experience 
ofthe year. Let me help you make it so. A.B.Smith 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


**2000 Miles of Startling Reauty” 
fe 
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Assets and Security 














N investment security should be 

considered not only from the 
point of view of its yield but also 
from that of the values behind it. 


The capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is approximately $733,519,300. The 
total assets of the Company are over 
$1,223,000,000. Its current liabilities 
and funded debt are only 22% of its 





total assets. 








195 Broadway 








Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the stock for over forty-one years. 
The dividends have been earned 
with a surplus which has been rein- 
vested in the business. Investors in 
the stock get their regular dividends 
and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there is a large stockholders’ 
equity behind each share. 

A. T. & T. stock pays 9% dividends. 


It can be bought in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for full information. 


SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.E Houston, President 


NEW YORK 








Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 
Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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duced into the Provincial Legislature pro. 
viding for a bounty to be paid on every ton 
of ore produced. It is believed that there 
are high grade deposits in the Lake Supe- 
rior district. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
just issued some very interesting figures 
covering the growth of the pulp and paper 
industry. The first paper mill in Canada 
was established at St. Andrews in Quebec 
in 1803. The first wood-pulp mill was 
erected about 1870. In 1881 there were 
five mills with a total capital of $92,000, 
and the value of the output that year was 
$63,000. At the end of 1922 the invested 
capital was $381,000,000, and the output 
that year was valued at $156,000,000. Due 
to high prices in 1920, the output that 
year reached a peak of $236,420,000. 

Great Britain—The dockers’ strike, last- 
ing ten days, has been settled by a prac- 
tically unanimous agreement of the strikers 
to accept an advance of a shilling a day 
at the present time and an additional ad- 
vance of a like amount next June. Organ- 
ized labor is restive, despite broad un- 
employment, and a strike of coal miners 
is threatened May 1. It will be remem- 
bered that 59,000 British rail workers were 
out on strike only a few weeks ago. 

In a recent letter to the Premier of 
France, the British Prime Minister, who 
is also Secretary for Foreign Affairs, shat- 
tered all diplomatic precedents by coming 
directly to the point and frankly stating 
what he believes to be the basis of the 
Franco-British lack of harmony. Mr. 
Macdonald wrote that the British people 
do not understand the reason why France 
maintains such a great aerial fleet and 
view it with distrust. He also stated that 
it is widely felt in England that, contrary 
to the provision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, France is endeavoring to create a 
situation which gains for it what it failed 
to get during the allied peace negotiations. 
In other words, British public opinion is 
unfavorable toward the French National- 
ist program. At the same time the menace 
of France’s neighbors to the East is admit- 
ted. He thinks close co-operation is the 
solution of the problem of preventing war 
and to economic stability in Europe. 

Poincaré responded with equal frank- 
ness but devoted the greater part of his 
letter to the defense and justification of the 
things criticized. He pointed out that 
France’s sole obsession is the restoration 
of her material losses and the definite 
establishment of her security, and denied 
she harbors ambitious designs. No reason- 
able Frenchman, he said, has ever dreamed 
of annexing a particle of German terri- 
tory nor of turning a single German into 
a French citizen. Poincaré expressed 
himself as willing to begin an examination 
of the outstanding problems with the aim 
to formulate concrete proposals for their 
solution. The publication of the notes has 
been favorably received in both countries 
and has resulted in a great deal of discus- 
sion. The report of the Experts’ Commit- 
tees appointed by the Reparations Commis- 
sion is awaited as a signal for a conference 
between the two Premiers, and it is thought 
possible the meeting may be expanded into 
an international gathering to which the 
United States will be invited. 

Great Britain has reduced the import 
levy from 26 per cent. to 5 per cent. on 
all German goods coming into the country. 
The levy was on reparations account and 
has been in effect since 1921. The German 
Government reimbursed her exporters the 
amount of the levy, but a few months ago 
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declined to pay anything more on the 
grounds of its inability to do so. German 
exporters then added the amount of the 
levy to the price of the goods and the 
result was that British purchasers, in effect, 
were paying German reparations when 
buying German goods. 


France—Neither the First nor Second 
Experts Committee has filed a report of 
its findings or made recommendations to 
the Reparations Commission. Both are 
engaged in compiling the data obtained 
and going farther into certain details. 
Personal views expressed by Dawes and 
McKenna to the effect that the occupation 
of the Ruhr had been necessary to make 
reparations negotiations possible is taken 
to mean no objections will be made by 
the Experts Committees to the Ruhr policy 
of the French Government. An interna- 
tional loan, guaranteed by the German 
railways, or other acceptable security, is 
also expected to be a recommendation of 
the Committees. 


The 20 per cent. increase in French 
taxes is being accepted without protest. 
President Millerand recently assured busi- 
ness men, in a speech before the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, that the new tax 
is a temporary expedient only. He de- 
clared that the Government would not 
borrow any more and would make no more 
expenditures for any purposes without 
corresponding receipts. About 30 billion 
francs are needed to complete reconstruc- 
tion work and the President’s remarks are 
construed to mean this work must wait for 
the time being. 

The cordiality of the notes between the 
French and British Governments, the pros- 
pects of definite recommendations of the 
Experts Committees toward a solution of 
the reparations tangle, and the reassurances 
of the President have brought no rally in 
French foreign exchange rates. The 
franc is quoted in New York at over 24 
to the dollar, a new low. A large volume 
of selling recently came from Amsterdam 
and, it is thought to be largely speculative. 
The market is believed to be heavily over- 
sold and should favorable developments 
transpire a sharp rally is looked for. 


Germany—Rather an optimistic view is 
taken of the economic situation despite un- 
employed and short-time workers in Ger- 
many estimated at approximately 5,000,000, 
by the “Forbes” correspondent at Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Considerable hope is based 
on the establishment of a gold bank which 
it is believed the Experts Committees will 
recommend. It is thought foreign gold, as 
well as German gold, will take a share 
in the bank, but the gold is to be deposited 
for reasons of safety in a neutral country. 
Foreign interests also, are to co-operate in 
the management of the institution. The 
new gold bank is not only intended to be 
a pure bank of issue but also to be a 
credit institution, similar to the German 
Reichsbank prior to the war, which is 
authorized to issue, in addition to the notes 
covered by metal or foreign exchanges, 
notes covered by commercial bills. 
Financial reform is being carried out in 
other directions, a new emergency taxation 
law which offsets the benefits received 
through the depreciation of German cur- 
rency, is a principal measure. Encourage- 
ment is taken from the formation of a 
Dutch enterprise which will further trade 
between Holland and Germany, especially 
as an indication of the changed attitude 
with which Germany is regarded abroad. 













































Your banker's 
confidence is worth 
gaining 








ENO RlOMEWHERE in your city there 
re Sy : is a man who is planning to ex- 
yt? z | pand his business—to branch out 
in a new direction. 

He has a lot of confidence in his oppor- 
tunity. 

What he may not realize, however, is that 
certain economic forces may not be favor- 
able just at that time for what he has in 


mind. 





Right now is where the advice and co- 
operation of a banker may well prove inval- 
uable. 


A banker has an intense interest in the 
development of the country’s resources. 
With this he has broad experience, an eye 
for conditions and a habit of discounting the 
future. 








You will find your home banker ready to 
give a willing ear and the help of his coun- 
sel to people who are determined to make 
use of their opportunities. 


Not the least of his services is his abil- 
ity to execute your personal and com- 
mercial banking business in New York. 





THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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The Warning! 
Has the Establishing of Your 


Business or Home Just About 
Cost You Your Life? 


Have you had “the warning” inside? Do you 
want to get well? Do you want to enough to 
try? That pain in the side—that shortness of 
breath! These are indications of a condition 
that must be removed—if you want to be here 
longer! Are you becoming mentally sluggish— 
so that it is interfering with your business suc- 
cess? If you tire easily and do not sleep rest- 
fully, if you have to force yourself to work—if 
you become easily discouraged and you lack am- 
bition—the ambition of youth, you should at 
once realize the seriousness of all these warn- 
ings! Such a condition will not correct itself; 
you will go from bad to worse. The above 
symptoms will produce a chronic ailment that 
should be nipped in the bud. 


Help Yourself 


by ceasing to combine your foods so that they 
explode, causing internal gases which press on 
the vital organs, thus giving you poor circula- 
tion and finally producing feeble old age. You 
can avoid such results now by creating harmony 
in your digestive organs. If you have your foot 
on the reverse pedal you are bound to go back- 
wards! But remember! You are right now in 
the midst of a Golden Harvest of Health! Make 
hay now! McFERRIN’S HEALTH BULLETIN 
WILL SHOW YOU! Use it while there is yet 
time! When you have read it once you will 
begin to express life in a Major Key! You will 
put on a new record and discard the old worn 
one that squeaks, drives away friends and busi- 
ness. What’s the good of $1.40 if your stomach 
hurts? $1.40 for McFerrin’s Health Bulletin, 
postpaid for one year, will be your best invest- 
ment of the year if you are sick, unhappy or 
discouraged. If you have never seen this docu- 
ment, begin by ordering Vol. 4, “eS 
4c. for single copy. McFERRIN’S HEALTH 
BULLETIN, Edited by Dr. Chas. B. McFerrin, 
Diet Expert, CAPITOL BLDG., Chicago, Ill. 

e If you are already aware of the 
NOTE: value of common sense diet and 
want a complete individual diet by which to 
retain your strength of youth, send for 
questionnaire. 
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Graphic Trend Indicator 


EXPLANATION: Black areas at top of cut indicate 
strength when above dotted line; weaknegs when below 
dotted line. Stock prices for corresponding dates are 
shown underneath. Arrows show points where change of 
trend is indicated. As a rule this is near the beginning 
of the principal moves of the market. 

Our new book, ‘“‘The Graphic Investment Barometer,’’ 

G. C. SELDON, explains the principle and shows how 

use it profitably. It is the result of nearly four years’ 
by our Laboratory, at a cost of over $25,000, plus 

5 years’ previous experience. 

A knowledge of the trend of the market is VITAL TO 
Y INVESTOR AND BUSINESS MAN. For a 
this book is available to those interested, without 

charge. Write today. 


Graphic Investment Service 
Suite A, 138 Pearl Street, New York 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new manu- 
facturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 




















“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published is each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
Story used. 


A Good System 

Tell yourself this story each morning: 

Early one morning a darky came into a 
gent’s furnishing store in Chattanooga and 
said: “Boss, I want to pay a little on that 
stuff you got for me.” 

The same afternoon he bounded in again 
and said he had “a couple more dollars to 
put down.” The merchant remarked, 
“Business must be pretty good with you, 
Sam.” 

Sam responded: “No, Boss, I’se just 
workin’ faster.”—$5 prize to D. E. Calla- 
han, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

** * 
Meant Well 

“You look as though you needed fresh 
air and sunshine, brother,” remarked the 
jovial traveler in the waiting room of the 
Union Station to the pale person beside 
him. “You ought to take a trip to South- 
ern California.” 

“T’m on my way there now,” said the 
other. 

“Great stuff! You'll like it, all right.” 

“Oh, I think so. I’ve lived there all my 
life."—$1 prize to Edward M. Curtis, 
Springfield, III. 

* * * 
History Note 

The school board visited school the other 
day and, of course, the principal put his 
pupils through their paces for the benefit 
of said austere board. 

“Henry,” he asked, turning to one boy, 
“who signed the Magna Charta?” 

“Please, sir, ’twasn’t me,” whimpered 
Henry. 

The teacher, in disgust, told the boy to 
sit down; but old Jed Smith, chairman of 
the tobacco-chewing board, was not sat- 
isfied. After a well-directed aim at the 
stove, he said: “Call back that there boy. 
I don’t like his manner. I believe he did 
do it.”"—Four L Bulletin. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found «unsuitable f® publication in 
“Forbes” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 


Truth of Stock Tape 


A new book that every investor and 
trader should have. Four books under 
one cover, giving practical rules and 
methods for successful trading in 
stocks, cotton and grain. Enables you 
to see what others do not see, to see 
before they see and act in time to 
make profits. Price $10.00 prepaid. 
Ask for Book 6. Descriptive litera- 
ture free. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York 
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cAnnouncing the 


VERNON ROOM 
MARCH MUSICALES 


The Five Saturday Evenings of March 


Lucrezia Bori . Prima Donna Soprano 
Sophie Braslau . Contralto 
Mario Chamlee - Tenor 
Albert Spalding Violinist 
Reinald Werrenrath . Baritone 


and ten assisting soloists, at 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Write for folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Executives 








EXECUTIVES 


$2,600 to 
$15,000 


in every line of endeavor will find 
our personal, individual and con- 
fidential service an effective and 
ethical medium to make connections 
desired. 

Since 1919 personally planned and 
executed through a campaign of 
confidential correspondence by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the employment 
suthority, known to leading business 
men throughout America. 

Present or past association not 
disturbed. 

Not an employment agency. Not 
a digest service. 


JACOB PENN, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
305 BROADWAY 














THE PUBLIC: SERVANT 
€> MASTER. You cannot 
know so much about your pro- 
fession or your business that 
you need not knowa little more 
about the public, which in the 
last analysis is your best servant 
and the biggest boss. How to 
reach the public, influence it, 
know it is the message of an 
unusual book, written by an 
authority, CRYSTALLIZING 
PUBLIC OPINION by Edward 
L Bernays (Price $2.50) which 
‘it will pay you to add to your 
library. Write for descriptive 
circular. 


BONI ¢> LIVERIGHT 
61 West 48th Street, N. Y. 
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